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Municipal Patriotism and Preparedness 


HE distinguishing characteristic of an 
impulse is too often its impulsive 
ness. This is strikingly true of the 

patriotic impulse. 

Let the war-warped judgment of a sub 
marine commander decree the death of an 
American citizen; the public demand for 
discontinuance of similar crimes is prompt 
and peremptory. Let the officials of the 
offending country permit a repetition or 
two of the offense—with the loss, it may 
be, of less than a score of American lives 
and if war were the outcome, no city in the 
entire United States would lack the patriot- 
ism to back up the government with men 
and money to fight the nation’s enemy. 

But let the germs of preventable disease 
destroy, not a score, but a thousand Ameri 
can lives in one of our cities; the public 
demand for discontinuance of the crime is 
neither prompt nor peremptory. Let the 
lack of proper housing laws or the exist 
ence of unjust economic conditions permit 
the constant repetition of similar waste of 
life, and in no city is there as yet patriotism 
enough to back up the municipal govern 
ment with adequate preparedness in men 
and money for war against such an enemy. 

We say as yet advisedly, for the signs 
are unmistakable of an increasing recog- 
nition of the meaning of true patriotism. 
The impulse to defend national honor will 
exist as long as there are nations with any 
honor worth defending; but this impulsive 
spirit of patriotism so evident in times of 
international crises will be more and more 
reinforced by a daily life of patriotism in 
nation and state and city. And the result 
will be a type of preparedness that will 
place more emphasis on planning for better 
cities than on planning for bigger navies; 
and that will train our school children to 
become vigorous fighters for civic right- 


eousness as the first step in raising the 
standard of national honor, 

In the hope of emphasizing to some pur 
pose the idea of municipal preparedness, 
THe AMERICAN City will give special at 
tention to the subject this year in its is 
sues for January, April, July and October. 
he theme of each number will be ade 
quate forethought for municipal progress 
in general, and for the work of the season 
immediately following in particular. In 
accordance with this plan the present issuc 
will be found to contain a notable series of 
articles on the planning for physical im- 
provements in cities and for governmental 
efficiency and educational progress. 

On the subject of national preparedness 
THe AMERICAN Ciry, as a municipal publi 
cation, has perhaps little right to express 
an opinion. But we may be permitted to 
make at least this statement of fact 

Military and naval preparedness, under 
ideal conditions, represents a merely poten 
tial benefit to the disinterested citizens who 
pay for the bills—a benefit for whose de 
structive use most of them hope the occa 
sion will never arise 

Municipal preparedness, on the other 
hand, represents a definite, tangible benefit 
to the taxpayers every day in the year—a 
benefit constantly employed in defense 
against disease, dirt, discomfort and disas 
ter; a benefit which means clean and dur 
able pavements, a plentiful supply of pure 
water, adequate fire protection, the sanitary 
removal of sewage and garbage, the artistic 
lighting of city streets, and in general the 
conducting of our municipal governments 
with the minimum of waste and the maxi 
mum of efficiency. 

Whatever our views on national prepar- 


edness, let us have adequate municipal pre- 
paredness—public-spirited and with a plan. 


[1] 
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The Value of Preparation for Street 
Improvements 


By Arthur H. Blanchard 





Professor in Charge of the Graduate Course in Highway Engineering at Columbia University, 
and Consulting Highway Engineer, New York City 


URING the months of January, Feb 


ruary and March many | 


demand the attention of municipal 


sroblems 


authorities who desire that street improve 
ments should be carried out on an econom! 
cal and efficient basis. Important among 
these are the perfecting of the administra 
tion and organization of the Bureau of 


1f the methods 


by which street improvements are to b 


Highways consider itio1 


financed during the coming construction 
season, and certain investigations pertain 
ing to Struct enance ot 


roadways 


Administration, Organization and Functions 
of Municipal Highway Bureaus 


In the United States few municipalities 


have an efficient Highwav Department or 
ganization to which have been assigned the 
several branches of engineering and public 
works which logically belo Y under this 
important bureau. In the interests of 
economy and efficiency, all work pertaining 


to highwavs should be under the direction 
of the Chief Engineer of the Highway De 
partment and should include: surveys 
mapping, design of surface and sub-surface 


structures except bridges, construction, 


repairs and renewals of roadways, per 
mits for and repairs of street openings, 
sidewalks and other parts of streets, street 
cleaning, and the removal of snow, ashes 
and garbage. As typical of conditions in 
the United States is cited the present status 
of highway work in the Borough of the 
Bronx, New York City 


veys, mapping, street design, subsurface 


In this case sur- 


structures, construction and renewals of 
roadways are under the Chief Engineer of 
Highways; repairs and maintenance are 
under the direction of the Superintendent 
of Highways, while street cleaning and the 
removal of ashes and garbage are under the 
Department of Street Cleaning 


Financing of Highway W orks 
The Highway Department should submit 
to the municipal body having control of 
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appropriations a budget which gives in suf 
ficient detail the necessary appropriations 
to cover the overhead expenses of the ad 
ministrative and engineering organization, 
the general improvement of streets per se, 
the construction and _ reconstruction of 
roadways, and other parts of streets, the 
maintenance of roadways, street cleaning, 
and the removal of snow, ashes and gar 
bage. Only two details will be given spe 
cial consideration. 

In the estimate of the expenses of an 
efficient engineering organization, the aver 
age municipality should materially increase 
the item in the appropriation for services 
of inspectors of construction and mainte- 
nance. In many instances roadways are 
unsatisfactorily constructed and maintained, 
on account of the poor quality of inspection. 
This important branch of municipal work 
should be entrusted to engineers of consid 
erable experience in the handling of labor 
and in the details of the construction and 
maintenance of the several types of roads 
and pavements. 
such men should be permanent members of 


As a general proposition, 


the organization and be paid salaries of not 
less than $150 per month. In view of the 
increasing demand for highway engineers 
in states, counties, towns and municipalities, 
it is not generally practicable to secure men 
of the necessary caliber at salaries less than 
indicated. 

The people of the United States are be 
ginning to appreciate the fact that, in or- 
der that value should be received for the 
money expended in the construction of 
highways, it is necessary that the highways 
be efficiently maintained. Adequate main- 
tenance requires money in addition to en 
gineering skill. Some method must be de 
vised in order that the municipal authori 
ties having charge of financing public 
works should annually appropriate suf 
ficient funds to properly and economically 
maintain the streets. Hundreds upon hun 
dreds of miles of municipal highways are 
at present improperly maintained, often 
because of a lack of funds. The fact 
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must be accepted that as years go on the 
financial burden of maintenance will be in 
creased, partly because of material addi 
tions to the mileage of improved highways 
in a given municipality. It should further 
be borne in mind that, if the appropriation 
for maintenance is curtailed in one year 
and many miles of streets are thereby leit 
unrepaired, the necessary appropriation in 
the following year for the repair of the 
neglected streets will be far in excess of 
the original funds required; for many types 
of construction wear very rapidly after 
they first begin to deteriorate. In the in- 
terests of economy, therefore, municipal 
bodies should give consideration to appro 
priations for maintenance prior to making 
expenditures for construction. 

If the financing of the several branches 
of highway work is to be conducted upon 
an economical basis, preliminary investiga 
tions must be undertaken on a broad scale. 
While it is true that such investigations re 
quire considerable time and a certain in 
crease in the appropriation for the engi 
neering organization, nevertheless wher- 
ever such investigations have been con 
ducted, ultimate 
result. 


economy has been the 


Preliminary Investigations 

The primary object of preliminary inves 
tigations is to enable an engineer to deter- 
mine, within certain limits, the design and 
the method of construction or maintenance 
which is most adaptable, from the stand- 
points of economy and efficiency, to local 
conditions. Our great railroad organiza- 
tions never undertake the construction of 
railways without first ordering a thorough 
reconnaissance, which would include a 
careful study of grades, distances, curva- 
ture, cost of construction and earning ca 
pacity as functions of location. Such pre 
liminary investigations are of as great eco 
nomic importance in highway engineering. 

A preliminary investigation for a given 
highway should include consideration of 
the following factors, some of which it is 
self-evident may be omitted in the case of 
certain highways: Location, foundation, 
drainage, esthetics, width, climatic condi- 
tions, traffic census, normal and abnormal 
weights and speeds of various classes of 
traffic, the probable change in the char- 
acter and amount of traffic after the im- 
provement of the street, topographical and 
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geological structure and features, the con 
dition and character ef cross streets, diver 
sion of 
months 


trathe during construction, the 


available for loca 
highway materials, cost of various types 01 
roads and pavements, the methods of stre« 
cleaning and maintenance to be used, and 
the character of available plant equipmen 
and labor. 


Preliminary investigations of the char 


construction, 


acter outlined require the services of ex 
perienced highway engineers. It is also 
self-evident that a thorough investigatio 
will require a considerable amount of time 
The limits of this article do not 
detailed consideration of the 


allow 
several fac 
tors of preliminary investigations enumer 
ated. Attention will, therefore, be confined 
to several important details which may lx 
taken as illustrations. 
WIDTH 

In the determination of proper widths oi 
roadways for the several classes of street 
the present and future traffic must be give. 
due consideration. While it is true that a 
certain minimum width may be stated fei 
each of the types of streets, the economical 
and suitable width must be ascertained fo: 
each class, and in many cases for each 
street in the design of roadway widths f 
a given municipality. for the 
estimate of future traffic, a comprehensive 
traffic census should be taken. 
divisions of traffic 
Committee of the 
‘ivil Engineers on 
‘onstruction” 


As a basis 


rhe census 
recommended by the 
American 

“Materials 


Society of 
for Road 


je: ile 


follow: 


One-horse vehicles 

Two- or three-horse vehicles 

Four- (or more) 

Motorcycles 

Motor runabouts 

Motor touring cars | 

Motor busses 

Motor trucks 

Some general observations are stated as 
illustrating the relationship of traffic and 
roadway widths. 


horse vehicles 


open or closed ) 


For streets subjected to 
motor truck traffic, it is important to note 
that a large commercial truck backed up 
against the curb will occupy a length of 
about 13% feet. A truck on either side of 
the street in this position would, therefore, 
occupy 27 feet. The width out-to-out of 
the ordinary commercial motor truck is h« 
tween 6 feet and 8 feet 6 inches. To pro 
vide for the easy passage of two lines of 
vehicles between those backed up against 
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the curbs would thus require an additional 
width of carriageway of about 17 feet, 
which would make the total width of car- 
riageway about 44 feet. For streets in re- 
tail business districts, the pedestrian traffic 
is of more importance and the sidewalks 
should be given adequate width. In resi- 
dential districts a carriageway of from 30 
to 36 feet is generally ample. Where a 
residential street is subjected to a light 
local traffic consisting principally of deliv- 
ery wagons and pleasure vehicles, there is 
no need for a roadway wider than 20 feet 

The number of lines of traffic for which 
provision is to be made on a given street 
is a controlling factor in the determination 
of the width of the roadway. In the days 


Stone Wood 
Ideal Brick —- Bok: 


Pave- Sheet on 
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nor mud, have a low tractive resistance, low 
first cost, low annual cost, low maintenance 
charge, and an esthetic and impervious sur- 
face. 

As an aid in the comparison of the rela- 
tive merits of the several types of roads 
and pavements, it is advisable to have at 
hand a table covering numerical values of 
certain factors which are susceptible to 
such form of comparison. The following 
table, which illustrates the treatment of the 
problem along these lines of investigations, 
gives assigned values for some of these 
characteristics of the different types of 
roads and pavements on the basis of ten 
for the value of the characteristic in an 
ideal pavement. 

Bitu- Broken 
minous Stone 
Surface with 
Bitu- _Bitu- on Dust 
minous minous Broken Pallia- Brok 


Cement en 
ment Asphalt Concrete( sonerete Concrete Conerete ConereteMacadam Stone tive Stone Gravel Earth 


First cost... 10 5 1 


1 
Kase of traction 10 10 8 3 9 
Non-slipperiness 10 4 s 7 4 
Ease of cleaning 10 10 4 7 4 
Noiselessness 10 7 6 3 9 
Non-productive of dust 10 10 i) 8 7 


of horse-drawn vehicles, 7 or 8 feet was 
considered the unit width for one line of 
travel. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that the Highway Committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers rec- 
ommended several years ago that 

“Where motor traffic forms a considerable 
proportion of the total traffic likely to use a 
highway, the unit width of traffic lines should 
be considered as 9 or 10 feet, instead of 7 or 
8 feet, as heretofore, because of the greater 
clearance required for the safe passing of the 
units of such traffic.” 

Furthermore, as far back as 1908 the 
First International Road Congress held in 
Paris adopted the following resolution per- 
taining to the width of a highway to be 
subjected to two lines of traffic: 

“There should be but one roadway for every 
kind of vehicle proportioned to the intensity 
of the traffic, 19 feet 8 inches (6 meters) wide 
at least.” 


SUITABLE TYPES OF ROADWAYS 

In the selection of economical and suit- 
able types of roads and pavements to be 
used for roadways of streets, the properties 
of a perfect surface should be given care- 
ful consideration. An ideal road or pave- 
ment should be durable, noiseless, suitable 
for users, easily cleaned and made dustless, 
non-slippery for horses and all classes of 
vehicles under varying climatic conditions, 
easily maintained, should yield neither dust 


6 7 7 8 9 9 9 10 
y 9 8 s 6 6 5 2 
6 7 7 7 8 10 10 10 
8 9 9 9 3 3 l l 
6 9 9 9 10 10 19 10 
7 9 Ss s 6 4 3 1 


It is necessary for each engineer to mod- 
ify tabular information of this character in 
order that the values shall be based upon 
local conditions. For instance, it is ob- 
vious that the numerical values assigned 

» “First Cost” will vary materially in ,dif- 
ferent sections. It is likewise apparent 
that it is impracticable to blindly add up 
numerical values with the expectation that 
the type having the highest value is the 
pavement to be employed. In the great ma- 
jority of cases one or more factors will 
also have a greater weight than certain 
other properties. Of course it is possible 
to weigh the values of a table and then 
obtain totals for comparison. The totals 
obtained by the summation of numerical 
values of properties referred to in the 
above table must, however, be supplemented 
by values attributed to factors which are 
not covered in the table, on account of their 
complex and variable character. As exam- 
ples of such factors may be cited cost of 
maintenance, durability, etc., which prop- 
erties are intimately related to local con- 
ditions pertaining to a given highway. 


Street Openings and Repairs 
Efficiency in this important branch of 
street maintenance may be promoted by: 
first, entrusting the Bureau of Highways 
with the granting of permits for street 
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openings; second, giving it charge of as 
sessments covering the cost of repairs; and, 
third, giving it control of the refilling of 
trenches and the reconstruction of founda- 
tions and surfaces. 

Under the proposed method of control- 
ling street openings, it is practicable for the 
Chief of the Highway Department to make 
the mecessary arrangements with depart 
ments or companies having control of sub 
surface structures, such as sewers, water 
and gas pipes, so that it will be possible to 
enforce a regulation to the effect that no 
street openings shall be made within one 
year after the improvement of the road- 
way. 

lf proper legislation can be secured, it is 
advisable to require that the connections 
for structures to be erected on unimproved 
property should be made prior to the con- 
struction of the street pavement. This plan 
has proved to be economical in the case of 
the city of Richmond, Va. As an effective 
detail for the repair of street openings, the 
method followed by the city of Reading, 
Pa., herewith quoted from its Regulations, 
is worthy of consideration: 

“In order to secure a proper bond and to 
prevent settlement, the city, when finally re- 
storing the pavement, will remove the con- 
crete base from a space which extends at 
least 6 inches beyond all sides of the maxi- 
mum area of earth disturbed so as to provide 
a firm bearing for the new concrete on the 
earth of the undisturbed margin of the trench, 
concrete to be beveled at least 3 inches out- 
ward at the top, and the wearing surface of 
the pavement will be replaced over an area 
extending at least 3 inches on all sides beyond 
the area of the new concrete.” 
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Street Cleaning 

Adequate provision should be made tor 
the installation of efficient equipment and 
the development of an organization to 
properly clean the various types of roads 
and pavements found in a municipality. 
rhe following methods applicable for the 
cleaning of various types of roadway sur- 
faces are given as illustrating requirements 
in equipment and organization dependent 
upon the type of roadway surface: 

Earth, gravel and broken stone roadways 
are cleaned by gangs or patrolmen with 
push brooms or by horse-drawn or motor 
driven rotary sweepers. 

Bituminous surfaces and good brick, bi 
tuminous and wood block pavements are 
cleaned of coarse dirt by gangs or patrol- 
men during the day and by hose flushing 
and squeegeeing or by rotary scrubbers or 
squeegees during the night. 

Brick, in poor condition, and stone block 
pavements are cleaned during the day by 
gangs or patrolmen and during the night 
with rotary brushes and hand or machine 
flushing methods. 

In all the methods the dirt is forced to 
the gutters and is usually removed by gangs 
with wagons following the machines. 


Engineering Service 
In conclusion, municipal authorities 
should bear in mind that in order to se- 
cure the maximum of efficient service from 
highway engineers, whether directly in the 
employ of the city or acting as consultants, 
it is necessary to allow sufficient time for 
the proper consideration of the several fac- 
tors upon which the economics of street 
improvements is based. 








THE CITY THAT LIVES 
The city must live by the life of its sons, 
As rivers are only the water that runs. 
If only the rocks and the gorges remain, 
The river is dead as the sand of the plain; 
[f men are not there with their vigor and might 
The city is dead, and forlorn is its plight. 
So the city must live by the life of its sons, 
As rivers are only the water that runs. 


J. A. MacKnicar. 
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The Principle of the Gary Plan and Its 


Application to New York 
By William G. Willcox 


Member, Board of Education, New York City 


\ discussing the Gary plan, it 1s impor 

tant to distinguish between the prin 

ciple of the Gary schools and the ap 
plication of that principle 
schools ot New York. Th 
simple, the application complex and dif 
ficult; th 


to the public 
principle is 


principle hardly admits of an 
argument, the application is open to wide 
differences of opinions al d methods. 

The principle upon which the Gary plan 
is based is not economy, but diversified, in 
teresting and practical instruction. Super 
intendent William Wirt would relieve the 
schoolroom of the monotony of book study 
alone by introducing Professor Dewey's 
philosophy of “learning by doing.” Every 
one must realize the importance and value 
of giving a child an opportunity to apply 
his knowledge as he acquires it, to use it 
in a practical way by doing actual tasks 
Not only 
does such practical application help enor 
mously to fix the knowledge in the child’s 
mind, not only does it give the child a well 


and producing definite results. 


rounded instead of a one-sided develop 
ment, but it adds zest and interest to the 
school work. The child goes to school be- 
cause he wants to go rather than because 
he is compelled to go; the school work be 
comes a pleasure instead of a disagreeable 
task; and the joy of accomplishment, which 
is one of the greatest satisfactions in life, 
becomes at once a reward and an incentive. 

With such a course in view, the curricu- 
lum of Gary schools includes shop work in 
great variety, from manual training to 
highly technical work; auditorium exer 
cises in reading, speaking, drama, music 
and lectures; science laboratories, play- 
grounds, swimming pools and school gar- 
dens. The school day is lengthened to six 
or seven hours, and these interesting activi- 
ties are interwoven with the ordinary aca- 
demic subjects, giving variety and added 
interest to the school work and helping in 
a very practical way to fit the children for 
useful and efficient citizenship. 

In order to give these advantages to all 
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of the pupils and not a favored few, as is 
often done in other schools, and in order to 
do this without prohibitive cost, Mr. Wirt 
evolved in Gary, Ind., a new plan for the 
efhcient and economical use of the school 
building and equipment. Why, he says, 
should expensive workshops, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums and playgrounds be used only 
one, two or three hours a day? Why should 
classrooms stand vacant while their pupils 
are occupied in these other activities? Why 
not have all of these advantages used all 
day by alternate classes, so that the entire 
plant and equipment of the school may be 
employed to full capacity? On this theory 
it is no longer necessary to have a seat for 
every child, for the seats in the classrooms 
are used for different children and differ- 
ent classes, just as freely as are the seats 
in the auditorium. When one class leaves 
its classroom and goes to the gymnasium, 
workshops, playground or auditorium, an 
other class takes its place in the classroom, 
and by such alternate use all departments 
ef the school are occupied all she time. 

This, then, is the principle of the Gary 
plan—the use of the academic classrooms 
by two alternate classes, and the introduc 
tion of other activities to occupy the chil 
dren profitably while they are not in the 
classrooms and to give variety and added 
interest to their school life. 

In the application of this principle there 
is room for wide variations. No other plan 
is so flexible and elastic. The longer school 
day leaves time for a wide range of the 
other activities without lessening the usual 
academic work, and these other activities 
may be varied according to the opportuni- 
ties afforded by each school and its sur- 
roundings. Besides shop work, auditorium 
exercises, science laboratories, gymnasium, 
swimming pools and school gardens and 
playground activities, Mr. Wirt recom- 
mends supervised visits to public libraries, 
museums, art galleries, natural history ex- 
hibits, botanical gardens, public buildings, 
parks, bridges, etc. 
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In connection with such outside activiti 
ties, Mr. Wirt also suggests that children 
yn their way to or from school should stop 
for religious instruction at such church as 
their parents may elect. This, like all the 
other outside activities, is purely optional, 
and not in any way a vital part of the Gary 
plan. It is unfortunate that this sugges 
tion should have assumed such unwarranted 
importance in the public mind and created 
the impression that it is a necessary part 
of the Gary plan. Many members of the 
New York Board of Education feel that 
this suggestion should at least be held in 
abeyance for the present and that such a 
departure should not be seriously consid 
ered until the main features of the plan 
have been successfully 
the schools and assimilated into our edu 
If it should then be found 
that a large majority of parents desire to 
have their children stop for religious in 
struction at their own churches on their 
way to or from school, provision for this 
could readily be made, but in the mean 
time this feature of the Gary plan is not 
likely to be adopted in New York. 


incorpe yrated into 


cational system. 


Introduction of the System into New York 
Schools 


\ithough Mr. Wirt’s system is so flexibl 
and elastic, yet the introduction of this sys 
tem into our New York schools is by no 
means a simple undertaking 
a school in the entire city which has suf 
ficient room in its workshops, auditoriums, 
gymnasium and playground to meet Mr. 
Wirt’s requirements, and it is not easy to 
increase these facilities, especially in con 
gested districts. Each school presents a 
separate problem, and progress in adapting 
our present school buildings to this double 
must 
There is no danger of any premature or 


here is not 


session plan necessarily be slow. 
wholesale change in our entire school sys- 
stem, such as some of Mr. Wirt’s critics 
seem to fear. Such a thing would be a 
physical impossibility. The Gary plan re 
quires that the aggregate capacity of the 
workshops, auditorium, gymnasium, play- 
ground, etc., shall be equal to the classroom 
capacity, in order that the classes may take 
turns in “each. 
our New York schools as to comply with 
this requirement will not only necessitate 
careful study and plans for each school, 


To make siich changes in 
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but will require many months for executior 
of the work after the plans have béen ma 
tured and prepared 


The plan has been tried crude form 


during the past year in Public School 45, 
Bronx, and Public Brooklyn 
In neither of these schools have the altera 
tions yet been made to properly fit it for 


School 8g, 


the Gary plan, and the success which has 
been achieved in these two schools has been 


achieved in the face of great disadvantage Ss 


- 


twelve schools in the Bronx are now being 
altered to fit them for the Gary plan, and 
it is hoped that the new i 
stalled there at the opening of the February 
term. 


system may be in 


This work will have required nearly 
a year from the date on which it was first 
proposed to try the Gary plan in these 
twelve schools Beyond this it has been 
proposed that the Gary plan shall be used 
as a means of relieving “part time” in the 
schools where this situation now exists, and 
a study is now under way to determine the 
changes required to adapt these part time 
schools to the Gary plan. If this is under 
taken, probably two vears will be needed 
to complete the work in these part time 
schools alone, and in the meantime the re 
sults in the twelve Bronx schools will be 
known. 

It should be remembered also that if the 
plan should not prove satisfactory in New 
York, no serious harm will have been done. 
rhe altered buildings will have been pro 
vided with better 
playgrounds, 


facilities in the way of 
workshops, auditoriums and 
gymnasiums, than they had before, all of 
which would be welcome additions to any 
school, and if they cannot be used satisfac 
torily under the double session plan, they 
certainly can be used to good 
under the old régime. 


advantage 


Not. Economy, but Improvement of the 
Schools, the Prime Object 

The operating cost of the Gary plan 11) 

our New York schools is still to b 

mined. 


deter 
The suggestion that the number of 
teachers can be reduced by ten per cent is 
While one teacher 
may easily take charge of several classes’ in 


at least questionable. 


the auditorium Or on the playground, thts” 
saving will bé largely offset by the fact thai 
more teachers will be needed in the work 

shops in proportion to the number of pupils 
than in the classrooms, and it will probably 
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be found that the aggregate number of 
teachers required will not be less than un- 
der the present system. Moreover, the cost 
of material and the upkeep of equipment 
for the workshops will be a large item of 
expense if the system should be extensively 
introduced. Industrial training is always 
far more expensive than academic educa 
tion, and the industrial training provided 
by the Gary plan is hardly likely to prove 
any exception in this respect. On the con- 
trary, it may be expected that the large 
economy in the cost of buildings secured 
by the double use of the classrooms will be 
in a measure offset by an increased cost of 
operation due to the expense of the indus- 
trial training. This is not a serious objec- 
tion, however, for industrial training is now 
recognized as such an important part of 
public school education that the need and 
demand for it cannot be ignored, and under 
no other system can such industrial train 
ing be provided as economically as under 
a plan which uses the shops and equipment 
all day long for alternate classes. 

The assertion frequently made that the 
Gary plan would result in larger schools 
and larger classes, is quite incorrect. On 
the contrary, while the number of classes 
will naturally be increased, the number of 
pupils in each class will not be increased; 
in fact, so far as the Gary plan has any 
effect on the size of the classes, it will de- 
crease rather than increase them. Classes 
in Gary are considerably smaller than in 
New York, and after provision has heen 
made in New York for giving full time to 
the pupils who are now on “part time,” any 
further increase in the number of classes 
must obviously result in a decrease in the 
number of pupils in each class. 

Most of the other objections voiced in 
public discussions and newspaper comments 
are aimed at minor details of administra- 
tion which are not vital features of the plan 
and which may easily be modified as expe- 
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rience, or the judgment of our superinten- 
dents, may dictate. 

In regard to the question whether under 
such a double session plan the children will 
receive as much academic instruction and 
will progress as fast in fundamental aca- 
demic subjects as under the old plan, we 
have comparatively: little evidence in New 
York as yet. The children in the Gary 
schools are said to be further advanced in 
academic subjects than New York children 
of the same age, and Mrs. Ritter, the Prin- 
cipal of Public School No, 80, Brooklyn, 
says that the results of her tests of aca- 
demic work since the new system was in 
stalled have been the best ever secured in 
her school. Further results in this direc- 
tion will be awaited with interest. The 
time given to academic work is practically 
the same as under the old régime, and the 
results should certainly be no less satis- 
factory. 

Teachers, like other workmen, are slow 
to change their methods; superintendents 
naturally look askance at any suggestions 
from an outsider, and the public is easily 
persuaded that any suggested economy 
means starving the schools and robbing the 
children. All of these factors should be 
considered in weighing any objection to the 
Gary plan. Especially should it be cfearly 
understood that the prime object of the 
whole movement is not economy, but the 
improvement of our schools.. Mayor 
Mitchel’s and President Churchill's trip to 
Gary was not made for the purpose of sav- 
ing money for the city of New York, but 
for the purpose of bringing to our New 
York children richer educational advan- 
tages. The economy of the plan is impor- 
tant because it makes possible such im- 
provement in our schools as would other- 
wise be impossible. As the advantages of 
the plan are better understood, objections 
are likely to give way to such public de- 
mand for it as will surprise even its most 
enthusiastic advocates. 





Two Health Department Couplets 


(Issued December, 1915) ; 


New York 
Cover up each cough and sneeze; 
If you don’t, you'll spread disease. 


Chicago 
Now, then, before the spring draws nigh, 
Be sure and swat that winter fly. 
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Centralized Purchasing in New York City 


A Notable Example of Effective Cooperation Between Independent Units in a City 
Government—A Year's Experience of Interest to Other Municipalities Desiring 
Increased Efficiency in Purchasing Supplies and Equipment 


By Henry Brueére 


Chamberlain, City of New York; Chairman, Mayor’s Committee on Central Purchasing 


for business management of its 


a 

fairs, the desirability of a central pur 
chasing agency for the entire city has been 
recognized. But nearly ten years went by 
before New York succeeded in taking an 
effective step away from scattered purchas- 
ing toward central purchasing. 

New York’s charter, which is state 
given, vests in 100 different divisions and 
departments of government the authority 
to purchase supplies. Provisions author 
izing these purchases and many more which 
are related to them must be stricken from 
the law and the Legislature must grant spe 
cific authority to the city to organize a 
central purchasing division before New 
York will be able fully to adopt a business 
practice to save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year in its expenditures. 

Since 1907 the State Legislature has had 
before it in one form or another a sugges 
tion for establishing a Central Purchasing 
Department for the city of New York. 
After seven years of consideration a meas- 
ure was passed in I915, but in a form 
which was objectionable to the Mayor, who 
declined to accept it in behalf of the city. 
Pending the grant of authority to centralize 
purchases in a single department, Mayor 
Mitchel, in December, 1914, organized a 
Central Purchasing Committee and directed 
the 28 heads of departments subject to his 
control to codperate through this commit- 
tee in making purchases on consolidated 
contracts. 

This work has continued successfully to 
date and is a notable example of effective 
cooperation between independent units of 
government. 

The Central Purchasing Committee or- 
ganized a central staff recruited from ex- 
isting departments to prepare proposals and 
to supervise the elaborate and complicated 
process of obtaining bids and making 
awards of contracts for all departments 
joined in the purchasing federation. 


S ‘ior New York first began to strive 





Obstacles from Obsolete Laws 

All the departments of the government 
under the Mayor’s control are ready to re- 
linquish their independent control of pur- 
chases, but they are unable to do so because 
New York may not in matters of this 
kind move either hand or foot until leg- 
islative sanction is given. In order to 
effect central purchasing without charter 
revision, scores of obstacles surviving in 
the present laws had to be overcome and 
unity of action brought about between a 
number of departments hitherto accus 
tomed to operate independently. 

When a coal contract is made, for exam- 
ple, the Central Purchasing Committee has 
no authority to open bids or to make an 
award. Executive representatives of all 
departments which are to receive a por- 
tion of the coal to be delivered under the 
contract must be present at the op ng, 
and the award of contract must be signed 
by the head of each of the departments 
affected. 

Fourteen of the Mayor’s departments in 
New York City purchase approximately 
500,000 tons of coal a year. An opening, 
therefore, for coal must be attended by the 
representatives of 14 department heads and 
contracts must be signed by 14 commis- 
sioners before coal can be delivered. 

All this would be rendered unnecessary if 
the Legislature would say to the city of 
New York, as it should: “Organize your 
administrative affairs in a way which your 
judgment determines to be most productive 
of efficiency and economy.” 

Although the improvised machinery for 
effecting central purchases in New York’s 
administrative departments is cumbersome, 
the experience obtained in making pur- 
chases will furnish valuable guidance in 
the conduct of a future department of pur- 
chases. It may also be of interest to other 
cities which are now insisting on the most 
effective business methods in buying sup- 
plies and materials. 


[11] 
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For a number of years purchases in the 
city of New York have been made under 
standard specifications promulgated by the 
Joard of Estimate and Apportionment. 
These specifications were designed to estab- 
lish uniform grades and qualities of sup- 
plies of a similar character utilized by dif- 
ferent departments. Uniform descriptions 
and specifications were a first step in the 
direction of insuring equality of return for 
the city’s supply expenditures made 
through different departments. To insure 
the compliance of deliveries with specifica 
tions where scientific tests were necessary, 
the city has maintained for five years a 
central testing laboratory which determines 
with scientific precision conformance of 
deliveries with contract requirements. 

Individual departments buying supplies 
are required by law to purchase those sup- 
plies and materials consumed in large quan- 
tities by competing bids and formal con- 
tracts. Supplies and materials consumed 
in smaller quantities or required under 
some special emergency are purchased on 
open market orders. A first step in cen 
tralization was to combine separate depart 
mental contracts for like supplies into a 
single contract, with a view to obtaining 
better prices as a result of larger quantities 
to be delivered. In some cases it was 
found, however, that quantities were so 
largely increased by reason of consolida- 
tion of purchases as to threaten to restrict 
competition. To overcome this condition 
the city was divided into zones and pro- 
vision made for awarding contracts not 
only in accordance with the different items 
of supplies required, but in accordance with 
the territory into which a supply is to be 
delivered. 


Results of the Year’s Experiment 


Despite a market disturbed by excessive 
European demands for certain classes of 
supplies, the consolidation of contracts has 
been of distinct financial advantage to the 
city. In summary, the advantage of the 
year’s experiment in codperative central- 
ized purchasing may be stated as follows: 

1. The cost of supplies has been in many 
cases decreased. 

2. Competition has been widened by the ad- 
dition of many new bidders attracted by larger 
quantities and given opportunity to bid on 
city-wide requirements, whereas they pre- 


viously bid on requirements of one or two de- 
partments only. 
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3. The tendency of dealers to apportion dif- 
ferent departments among themselves, which 
restricted competition, has been overcome by 
consolidating proposals of all departments. 

4. Standard specifications have been revised 
and additional standards have been estab- 
lished as a result of the closer relationship be- 
tween the central specification agency and the 
work of purchasing. 

5. The cost of preparing and printing pro- 
posals and contracts has been materially re- 
duced as a natural result of consolidation. 

6. The central committee has functioned as 
a bureau of information and complaints, not 
only for departments but for dealers and those 
having contractual relations with the city. As 
a central point of contact the committee has 
been in a position to smooth out difficulties be- 
tween vendors and the city, to correct misun- 
derstandings, and to prevent much of the con- 
fusion that formerly resulted from scattered 
purchasing authority. Larger quantities, 
fewer delivery points, smaller territory where 
deliveries are to be made, and short-term con- 
tracts, all resulting from joint consideration 
of common problems by departments requir- 
ing supplies, have made proposals more attrac- 
tive to the trade. 

7. The establishment of a central sample 
room has been a great convenience to bidders. 

8. Closer coéperation between the buying 
function and the auditing function has been 
possible, thus making unnecessary the delays 
and inconveniences often occasioned by con- 
flicting action of these separate branches of 
government. 


The committee has been the means of 
bringing together as members of an asso- 
ciate committee the various purchasing ex- 
perts of the codperating departments. It 
is a singular fact that this committee fur- 
nished for the first time in the history of 
the city regular opportunity for confer- 
ences between the buying agents of the dif- 
ferent departments with respect to their 
common requirements. 

As a result of a year’s work, a clearer 
view is had of the problem of purchasing 
great quantities of supplies, the volume of 
which is indicated, for example, by the 
fact that in the past year the committee 
purchased 4,000,000 pounds of beef, 357 
tons of bread, 247 tons of butter, 269,199 
gross tons of coal, 487,360 dozen eggs, etc. 
The year’s experience or demonstration has 
confirmed the theoretical conclusion that 
central purchasing is desirable for so large 
a buying organization as the city of New 
York. 

The coming Legislature will be asked to 
establish a board of purchases for the en- 
tire city, authorizing the continuation of 
the work begun by agreement between the 
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departments of the government, and per- 
mitting the city to remove the elaborate rel 
tape and hampering restrictions with which 
the city’s purchasing power is now in- 
volved. 

It is not proposed to centralize forthwith 
all purchases in the central purchasing de 
partment, but to make a gradual transfer 
from the departments as the central agency 
becomes equipped to handle the vast trans- 
actions involved. Pending the passage of 
necessary legislation for the creation of a 
purchasing department, the committee pro- 
poses to take over in part the open market 
order purchases of the departments under 
the Mayor, instituting a practice of monthly 
requests in place of the individual daily or- 
ders under which such purchases are now 
made. When purchasing is finally effec- 
tively centralized and conducted with the 
standardizing, appropriating and auditing 
functions, steps will be taken to centralize 
the custody and management of stores. 


Experience of Value to Other Cities 


Out of the year’s work some definite 
points of experience have been gained 
which may be valuable to other cities. | 
cite them for what they are worth: 


1. By reason of consolidation of require- 
ments, there has been a general increase in 


the number of bids received for contracts. 
For example: 
By By Central 
Individual Purchasing 
Departments Committee 
Forage bids peomeepe. . pars 5 13 
| and poultry.. Kini 6 12 
pia Sis BAe ade daw «nai 7 $5 
Canned goods and groceries 8 15 
Cleaning materials and 
PE. <cicesaneceo 9 35 
Hospital apparatus, etc.... 40 65 


In a single case the number of bids received 
by the Central Committee was less than the 
average for the individual departments, name- 
ly, drugs and chemicals, individual depart- 
ments receiving 37 bids and the committee re- 
ceiving 23 bids. 

2. An important part of the effectiveness of 
central purchasing is the establishment of bet- 
ter relationship with dealers. The city must 
strictly enforce its specifications, exact from 
vendors scrupulous regard of their contract 
obligations and remove all supply purchases 
from the possibility of the question of irregu- 
larity or corruption. These are the negative 
aspects of its dealings with tradesmen. On 
the positive side it must seek out and encour- 
age reputable and effective vendors to bid 
upon its contracts. It must avoid the irritat- 
ing and discouraging practices so common in 
cities which serve to repel high-grade business 
men from city business. It must give evidence 


of scrupulous regard of business practice and 
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by conscientious study of its relations with 
dealers make city. business on the one hand 
attractive to high-grade veadors and impos- 
sible to middlemen and political tradesmen. 

In a recent report on its work, the 
Mayor’s Central Purchasing Committee em- 
phasized the improvement in relations with 
tradesmen resulting from its work. Be- 
cause this experience will be valuable to 
any city of any size, and relates to a phase 
of city purchasing which demands attention 
almost everywhere, I venture to quote from 
the report: 


Central Purchasing Committee an Aid 
to Dealers 


“An effort has been made in the preparation 
of each of the 55 proposals advertised through 
the Central Pure hasing Committee during the 
present year to make business with the city 
attractive to dealers and thereby widen com- 


petition. In the various trade classes this ef- 
fort has taken different directions. In pro- 
posals covering some classes of articles, 


greater progress has been made than in others 
towards securing what the Central Purchasing 
Committee and its associated members con- 
sider the most attractive form consistent with 
the protection of the city’s interest. In gen- 
eral it may be stated that from interviews with 
dealers, many hundreds of whom have re- 
ceived the committee’s proposals during the 
past year, the business of the city has become 
more attractive to them through centralization 
by reason of the following facts: 

“1. Dealers prefer to come to one place for 
information regarding the city’s requirements 
in place of the several necessitated by decen- 
tralization. Through centralization dealers 
know that all of the contract requirements of 
the Mayor’s departments may be brought to 
their attention at one interview and the dan- 
ger avoided of losing sight of any part of 
them. It has been the rule for the staff of the 
committee to answer definitely, accurately and 
courteously the many requests for information 
that are continually being received from deal- 
ers. All complaints have been given careful 
attention, and the committee has functioned 
as a central bureau of information and com- 
plaints to a large number of dealets engaged 
in doing business with the city. 

“2. Consolidation of quantities in several of 
the proposals has made attractive to many deal- 
ers business which heretofore has offered no in- 
terest to them on account of the small quan- 
tities required. For example, the proposals 
for meats and poultry have contained the com- 
bined quantities for four departments for the 
city as a whole or by zones: the proposals for 
coffee, milk, butter, cheese and eggs, forage, 
coal, canned goods and groceries, stock fruits 
and vegetables, cleaning materials and com- 
pounds, drugs, chemicals and reagents and 
laboratory apparatus, surgical instruments, 
hospital and miscellaneous supplies, have been 
drawn in the same way with as many as four- 
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teen departments combined in one proposal, 
and have offered the same cpportunity. 
Dealers in several of these lines have ex- 
pressed a high degree of satisfaction at this 
method of purchase and have stated expressly 
that the low prices offered by them have been 
due largely to this element. 

“3. An effort has been made to centralize 
samples in order to facilitate their inspection 
by dealers Thus the samples for canned 
goods and groceries, cleaning materials and 
compounds, household ware, clothing, dry- 
goods and notions, drugs, chemicals and re- 
agents, and laboratory apparatus, surgical in- 
struments, hospital and miscellaneous sup- 
plies for four or more departments have been 
consolidated and exhibited in one place. A 
sample room has been equipped with shelving 
and it is planned to take over as rapidly as 
possible the necessary samples for all pro- 
posals. Dealers have frequently stated that 
this is a great convenience to them 

“4. In order that proposals might not con 
tain consolidated quantities which were too 
large to admit of competition by dealers of 
medium capacity, quantities in several in- 
stances have been divided and offered in two 
or more lots. Thus, in the second contract 
for meat, the combined quantities of beef car- 
cass for the borough ot Manhattan, totaling 
165,000 pounds, were divided into three lots 
of about 55,000 pounds each. Small dealers, 
who could not have handled the entire amount, 
have been able to bid upon one or more of 
these lots, whereas large dealers have in no 
way been restricted by such division. 

“s. Effort has been made to make the pe- 
riods of the several contracts conform to the 
necessities of trade conditions. The European 
war has introduced an element of instability 
into many lines, and dealers naturally have 
been cautious in binding themselves for pe- 
riods so protracted as to make it impossible 
for them to forecast prices or the availability 
of their goods. The first contract for meat 
and poultry was for a period of three months. 
Consultation with dealers brought out the 
fact, however, that a number of them pre- 
ferred an even shorter period during the 
spring and summer of this year, when fluc- 
tuations in prices were the greatest. Begin- 
ning with April, therefore, the contracts for 
meat and poultry were drawn for one month. 
In the case of the proposals for canned goods 
and groceries, the departments individually 
in 1914 had contracted for varying periods of 
six months toa year. It was agreed, however, 
by the members of the Associate Committee, 
after consultation with the trade, that a three 
months’ contract in the class would produce 
better results under existing conditions. 

“6. Much care was taken in grouping the 
requirements of the departments to bring into 
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the several proposals articles having a trade 
relationship, so that dealers might more read 
ily find classes of articles in which they were 
interested. For example, in the fuel proposal, 
anthracite and bituminous coal were offered 
separately. The former was divided into do- 
mestic, pea and buckwheat, and these in turn 
were divided into truck, carload and barge 
deliveries, giving an opportunity for bidding 
to mining companies as well as to wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

“7. In some instances the number of deliv- 
ery points has been reduced and large imme- 
diate deliveries specified. On the proposal for 
coffee, covering the requirements of the four 
institutional departments from February to 
the end of the year, it was decided to ask for 
two deliveries of the 188 tons of coffee re- 
quired, both to be made to one point—Black- 
well’s Island—to be roasted by the Department 
of Public Charities and distributed in city 
boats already in operation to the several de- 
partmental institutions. Butter for two de- 
partments for the latter part of the year was 
purchased in July in bulk for immediate de- 
livery to a storage warehouse. In both of 
these cases the purchase was made at a time 
when the market price was lowest. 

“The Central Purchasing Committee has 
heard very little comment from dealers ad- 
verse to the new plan of centralization, but on 
the other hand has had numerous voluntary 
testimonials to the advantages which the deal- 
ers feel they are receiving through the 
change.” 


This note on New York’s experiment in 
cooperative centralized purchasing ,is writ- 
ten not only to give information of progress 
under way in improving New York’s busi- 
ness methods, but also to invite suggestions 
and help from other cities and from those 
who have business dealings with the city. 
Clearly, no final step has been taken. A 
beginning has been made and the way is 
plainly seen for still further betterment. 
Above all, there has been found a gratify- 
ing spirit of codperation between all 
branches of the gcvernment affected—itself 
a stimulus to better government. 

I wish to acknowledge with hearty appre- 
ciation the earnest and effective work of 
the executive secretary of the committee in 
charge of its work, Mr. Frederick R. Leach, 
and of the staff under him, and to express 
appreciation for the practical, continuing 
and unassuming aid given by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 























A Discussion of Filter Troubles 


Notes on a Meeting of the New York Section of the American Water-Works 
Association, Held December 15, 1915 


By F. F. 


Longley 


Of Hazen, Whipple & Fuller, Consulting Civil Engineers 


Heavy Silt on Preliminary Filters 
R. George E. Willcomb, of the 
M Albany filter plant, described at 
some length the troubles resulting 
from a heavy burden of silt upon the pre 
liminary filters. These filters were built in 
the hope of so improving the water applied 
to the sand filters as to enable the latter to 
operate at rates considerably higher than 
those for which they were designed. In 
the operation of the preliminary filters dif 
ficulty has been encountered in washing 
the sand layer, the top 6 inches becoming 
silted up to such an extent that the wash 
water would divide it into sections which, 
being heavier, would sink to the bottom 
and soon form an impervious zone from the 
gravel to the top, so that the wash water 
could not keep it broken up and in a homo 
geneous condition, but took the course of 
least resistance through fissures or along 
the vertical walls. This has necessitated 
the periodical removal and washing of all 
the sand in the preliminary filters. The 
speaker described the methods used suc 
cessfully for making a good filter sand out 
of rather poor stock by successive wash- 
ings, and scraping and removing the fine 
material which the washings brought to the 
surface. 


Tron Removal from Well Waters 

Mr. Frank FE. Hale, Chief Chemist of the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity of the City of New York, gave 
an interesting description of the process 
for iron removal from well waters at the 
old Baisley Pond and Springfield Pond 
filters upon the Brooklyn watershed and at 
Rockaway Park. He described laboratory 
experiments which indicated the apparent 
advantage of treatment with alkali over 
treatment by aeration alone in the removal 
of iron, but further on, in describing the 
practical operation of the Rockaway Park 
plant, he emphasized the fact that as good 
a reduction in the iron content was secured 


without the use of soda ash as with it. 
lhis he attributed to the extreme fineness 
of the floc produced by soda ash, and its dif 
ficult removal by the filters, and to the be 
lief that the sand acted not only as a filter, 
but as an oxidizing contact bed. This lat 
ter view opened the way to some discussion 
as to its correctness. However, the prac 
tical results of the simple treatment now 
in use of thorough aeration, ample time for 
oxidation and filtration through  well- 
ripened sand, are excellent. 


Troubles from Red Water and Coagulation 


At Little Falls, N. J., troubles from red 
water have recently been receiving consid- 
erable attention. Mr. F. W. Green, the 
superintendent of the plant, discussed this 
question at some length. They have for 
some time past been applying lime in the 
hope of offsetting the tendency to red water 
troubles. They 
tem of electrolyzing the water by means 
of a low density current gathering the car- 


are trying out also a sys- 


bonie acid as bubbles on a specially de- 
signed cathode, from which the bubbles are 
then removed. 

Mr. Green discussed also some of their 
difficulties in coagulation. Many plants 
throughout the country have during recent 
years had trouble with the appearance of 
coagulated aluminum hydrate in the ef 
fluent. The trouble appears to result from 
the existence of the coagulant: in an ex 
tremely fine colloidal condition and its re 
fusal under certain conditions to form into 
masses large and stable enough to be com 
pletely removed on the sand bed. The 
speaker atributed this in his case to the use 
of crude oil by the New Jersey Commission 
for mosquito extermination, this crude oil 
interfering with perfect coagulation. 

In the matter of disinfection of the fil 
tered water, Mr. Green called attention to 
the fact that the occurrence of a low or 
ganic content in the filtered water resulted 
in delicacy in the chlorine reaction, reduc- 
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ing the range of the dose that can be ap 
plied without producing objectionable tastes 
and odors. 
future of disinfection processes for watet 


He expressed the view that the 


supply was likely to depend upon the manu 
facture, at the pou t of use, ither of chlo 
rine gas or hypochlorite | means of chem 


ical or electrolytic processes 


Cleaning a Large Open Basin 

Mr. George R. Spalding, of the Hacken 
sack filter plant, described and illustrated 
with interesting pictures a device d« veloped 
at their plant for removing the deposited 
coagulant from the bottom of the coagu 
lating basin, with the basin continuously in 
service. This arrangement appeared to 
have many advantages and should be of 
interest to any operator who has to clean 
Mr. Spalding also dis 
cussed the difficulties experienced in the 
Hackensack plant with their brass solution 
piping. Repeated unfortunate experiences 
with different kinds of pipe brought them 
finally to the use of copper pipe with slip 
joints of an ingenious design, which avoid 
the use of threads on the pipe itself, thus 
obviating one ot the common weaknesses 


a large open basin. 


of piping exposed to corrosive solutions. 


A Combination of Cleaning Methods 

The methods of overcoming some of the 
difficulties in the cleaning of the Bayside 
filters were set forth by Mr. Elmer G. 
Manahan, formerly of the New York City 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity. An unusual amount of study 
was put on the methods of cleaning these 
filters in order to secure the highest pos 
sible yield therefrom. The troubles seemed 
to arise, to some extent at least, out of the 
fact that the methods provided for filter 
cleaning in the construction of the plant 
did not do the work as thoroughly as it 
should have been done and as it can be done 
with more perfect facilities. 

The Brooklyn method of cleaning, so 
called, did not give satisfactory results. A 
hard crust was found to form just below 
the depth reached by the garden rakes used. 
Longer-toothed rakes were tried and then 
spading was tried to remedy this condition, 
but did not give complete satisfaction. A 
Nichols washing machine was tried, and 
also washing the sand in place by means of 


a hose jet. A combination of the last two 
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methods was mentioned as the most prom- 
ising for the Bayside filters, from the point 
f view of economy and efficiency. 


Air in the Filters 


Mr. Edgar M. Hoopes, of Wilmington, 
Del., put a great deal of emphasis upon the 
difficulties arising from the presence of air 
in the filters. Air derived from the more 
or less saturated,water passing through the 
sand is a common source of trouble in 
many filters. Mr. Hoopes attributed their 
troubles, however, not only to the air com- 
ing out of solution from the water, but also 
to air entering the bottom of the filters 
through cracks that have developed be- 
tween the bottom of the filters and the res 
ervoir underneath. 


Troubles at the Philadelphia Plants 


Some discussion of the troubles at the 
Philadelphia filter plants was presented by 
Messrs. Van Loan and Tolson, of the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Water. At the Torres- 
dale plant, one of the principal troubles has 
occasionally been suspended matter of such 
a character and in such quantity that the 
plant could not handle it continuously and 
effectively. A remedy for this is now un- 
der construction. This consists in a basin 
of about 12 hours’ capacity which will per- 
mit a preliminary treatment by coagulation, 
reducing the turbidities and bacteria and 
preparing the water in such a way that the 
filter plant will give uniformly better re- 
sults, both in efficiency and capacity. The 
speakers discussed also the difficulties of 
treatment at the Queen Lane plant, arising 
from the accumulation of unusual quanti- 
ties of mud in the preliminary filters, and 
outlined the methods of sand handling and 
routine management by means of which 
they got around these difficulties. 

One unfortunate condition touched upon 
by the Philadelphia engineers was the dis- 
tance of some of the plants from the resi- 
dence section of the city, so that often, es- 
pecially during times of hard travel, the 
work of operating the filters is seriously 
interfered with by a shortage of labor. At 
times this shortage is overcome by working 
additional hours, but as the city labor re- 
ceives one-and-a-half time or sometimes 
double time for such work, as in many other 
cities, this condition does not contribute ta 
economy of operation. 





Preparation for Spring Extensions of Water- 
Works Service 


By Morris Knowles 
Consuiting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OME of the most trying experiences in 
the practice of the consulting munici 
pal engineer result from the procras 

tination of municipal officials with respect 
to authorizing the preparation of plans for 
work, followed by what often appears un 
reasonable haste to commence construction. 
Perhaps the engineer makes a report in the 
late summer or fall, recommending the in- 
stallation of a filtration plant, the construc 
tion of mains to improve fire protection or 
other extensions of service. The report is 
discussed at length until finally, when an 
agreement seems near, it is discovered that 
the law requires the advertising of contracts 
for a month and that construction will be 
thrown so far into the winter as to make 
work difficult. Perhaps also there is an 
election in November and the old officials 
who have about made up their minds on the 
report are retired, to be succeeded by a new 
group on January I. Naturally, they do 
not wish to do anything which might embar- 
rass their successors, and so the matter goes 
over to the new year. 

The new officers make a fresh start at the 
very beginning and all of the discussion is 
gone over again. But new public officials 
have many loose ends to pick up, and dozens 
of matters press upon them which appear 
more important than construction problems. 
So the discussion takes longer the second 
time, and finally the ground thaws and the 
beginning of spring is reached before they 
arrive at the same conclusion as their pre- 
decessors. 

Then one morning, about the first of 
April, the consulting engineer finds on his 
desk a telegram somewhat as follows: 

“Have advertised for bids in twenty days. 
Rush plans and specifications immediately.” 

Then the engineer's troubles begin. 
Everyone in his office works day and night 
for a week and somehow the plans and 
specifications are gotten out on time; but 
before that happens everyone in the office is 
tired out, errors creep into the computations 
and the specifications, and the groundwork 
is laid for later arguments with the con- 
tractor and possibly a lawsuit, which may 
cost the city a considerable sum of money. 


In these days when so much stress is be 


ing laid preparedness, such occur 
rences ought not to be permitted to occur; 
and yet the writer has had a sufhcient num 
ber of just such experiences to speak on 
the subject with a certain amount of feel 
ing. His first suggestion with respect to 
preparation for spring construction work 


would, therefore, be a very earnest one, that 


upon 


a decision be reached as early as possibl 
on the construction program and that the 
engineer be authorized to prepare plans 
and specifications a sufficient time in ad 
vance of the opening of the construction 
season to avoid the haste which makes so 
much waste if this policy is not adopted. 


Delayed Orders May Mean Higher Prices 


The hurried preparation of plans and 
specifications and the losses to the city due 
to the impossibility of sufficient considera 
tion and careful checking of plans, how 
ever, are not the only disadvantages of ex 
cessive delay in preparation for spring con- 
struction work. It not infrequently hap 
pens that prices of materials fluctuate con 
siderably between winter and spring. We 
have an example in the field of water-works 
construction to-day. Cast-iron pipe is 
steadily mounting upward and the pipe 
companies are promising quotations in the 
spring approaching those of 1907 and 1908, 
which all water-works men will recall. It 
is true that prices sometimes go down from 
the winter to the spring; but if plans are 
prepared sufficiently in advance, the city 
has the option of placing its contracts early 
or of waiting and taking advantage of the 
falling market. If plans are not so pre 
pared and the city’s requirements are not 
known, it has no option and must place its 
orders after the construction season opens 
at market prices, possibly at the cost of 
many additional thousands of dollars. 

This one feature of cost of construction 
material is especially important this year 
and it cannot be too strongly urged upon 
municipal officials to place their orders for 
pipe and other iron and steel materials at 
the earliest possible moment. 

With respect to operating supplies also, 
there may not infrequently be opportunity 
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to effect considerable savings by planning 


ahead and placing contracts early At the 
rate at which alum is increasing in pric 
at the present time, it will soon be impos 
sible to operate a rapid sand filter with 


this effective and convenient chemical, ex 


cept in the case of cities that have ettec 
tively prepared for 19106 | prudent con 
tracts. 

All of the advantages resulting - trom 


early planning of water-works improve 


ments may be secured without any addi 


tional cost In fact, every water-works 


engineer knows that it is really less expen 


sive to prepare plans in advance with suf- 


ficient time for their consideration and de 
velopment than to rush out under stress o1 
a limited time fixed by a hasty call for bids 


at the beginning of the construction season 


Lay Your Pipes to Save Paving Wastes 

\nother important acvantage of early 
planning for water-works improvements is 
the insurance that may thus be secured 
against the tearing up of new street pave 
ments in order to lay water mains and ser- 
vices. The growth of the good roads 
movement has resulted in tremendous ad 
ditions being made each year 
of paved streets in 
towns. 


to the length 
American cities and 
Usually this work is started 
promptly in the spring and under the juris 
diction of a different city department from 
that in charge of the water-works. Unless 
there is planning ahead, not only for the 
single season, but also perhaps for some 
years, the result will be a lack of effective 
cooperation and a street pavement patched 
like a crazy quilt, which will break down 
in service within a short time, and which 
throughout its life will be a constant source 
of excessive expense for maintenance and 
repair. There are few more flagrant wastes 
of public funds than those resulting from 
laying of street pavements just prior to 
tearing them up to lay water mains, and 
none is more easy to avoid by planning 
ahead. 

[he most common type of water-works 
improvement is, of course, the laying of the 
annual extensions and mains made neces 
sary by the opening of new subdivisions 
and the growth of population and develop- 
ment of the city. No type of improvement 
lends itself more readily to planning in 
advance of the construction season. If the 
water-works department waits until appli- 
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cations are made for piping extensions, it 
will, of course, do nothing until well into 
the spring. Such applications do not come 
in until the construction of houses and the 
laying out of real estate subdivisions gets 
under way. This is no excuse for delay, 
however, as the growth and development 
of the city are sufficiently well indicated 
for the coming spring by the developments 
of the preceding summer and autumn, and 
information regarding a large proportion 
of projected developments may readily be 
secured at little or no expense, and made 
useful in connection with the proper plan 
ning of the spring construction program. 


Cooperation Between Water-Works and 
Park Departments 

One other feature of planning for water- 
works improvements the writer would like 
to mention as important to bear in mind, 
whether construction is done in spring or 
at any other season: that is the desirability 
of utilizing the surroundings of water 
works improvements in connection with 
the plans for park improvements in the 
city. This applies whether the improve- 
ments consist of a filter plant and pumping 
station in a remote location, a distributing 
reservoir in the suburbs, or a booster sta- 
tion or stand-pipe in the heart of the city. 

Water-works structures of all kinds are 
of a public character, whether owned by 
the municipality or a company, and as such 
should be given a setting worthy of this 
character. Moreover, a service so vital to 
the public health should attract the atten 
tion and investigation of the public, and 
not repel it. |Water-works properties 
should, therefore, be large enough to pro- 
vide, in addition to the absolute require- 
ments of the necessary structures, a sufi 
ficient space for the park and playground 
facilities of the immediate neighborhood, 
and the improvements, without being ex- 
travagant, should be such as will make the 
space attractive as a place of recreation for 
men, women and children. 

The location of water-works structures 
is ordinarily fixed by topographical or 
other engineering considerations, and they 
are apt to be scattered in various parts of 
the city. If water-works properties are 
properly laid out and improved, no addi 
tional park and playground space should be 
required in the immediate neighborhood. 
It is, moreover, very much less expensive 
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Upper Picture: Crum Creek Water-Works Plant; Lower Pict , Secane Reserv 
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to develop the additional area required ad- 
jacent to a water-works plant, so as to meet 
the park needs of the locality, than to pur 
entirely separate 


chase and improve an 


piece of property for this 


purpose 
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Park departments and officials should 
take this into consideration and effective 
cooperation in planning between the of- 
ficials in charge of the parks and those in 
charge of water-works should result. 





Progress in Town Planning and Civic Improve- 
ment in Canada 


By Thomas Adams 


Town Planning Adviser, Commission of Conservation of the Dominion ot Canada 


Town Planning Legislation 
HE work of the Commission of Con 
T servation in Canada, in so far as it 
is devoted to public health, town 
planning and housing reform, is receiving 
an encouraging response in most of the 
provinces of the Dominion. 

Nova Scotia has now the most advanced 
legislation along the lines of the British 
Town Planning Act; New Brunswick has 
the honor of starting the first town plan- 
ning scheme for an area of 20,000 acres 
within and surrounding St. John; and Al 
berta has recently procedure 
regulations so as to enable cities like Cal- 
gary and Edmonton to put into practice the 
schemes they have prepared. In Quebec 
and Ontario, the two most populous prov 
inces, town planning acts are likely to be in 
troduced at the next sitting of the Legisla 
tures, partly as a result of petitions received 
from local conferences and meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of these provinces. A draft 
act has been prepared for Saskatchewan 
and will be discussed at the next meeting of 
the Legislature. According to present indi- 
cations, it seems likely that within a few 
months six out of the nine provinces in 
Canada will have legislation dealing with 
town planning and giving effective powers 
to local authorities. 
inces— Manitoba, 


issued its 


The other three prov- 
British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island—are not likely to be 
much behind and may also be induced to 
give the matter consideration during the 
coming sitting of Parliament. 

Side by side with the progress which is 
being made in getting legislation and in 
assisting local authorities with its practical 
application, there are a large number of 
cities and towns which have to be advised 


regarding replanning schemes. New town 


developments taking 
place and have to be considered. Among 
the most interesting of these at present is 
the proposal of the United States Steel 
Corporation to develop a new town at Ojib- 
way, near Windsor, Ont. Negotiations are 
in progress with the Corporation to insure, 
as far as possible, that the town will be laid 
out not only on picturesque and sanitary 
lines, but under conditions which will make 
it a model in regard to convenience, social 
amenities and the economical and healthy 
use of the land. 


are also constantly 


A Dominion-Wide Civic Improvement 
League . 

A Dominion-wide movement has _ just 
been started which will give supplementary 
aid to the work of the Commission of Con- 
servation in regard to civic improvement. 
At a recent conference held in Ottawa, a 
Municipal Improvement League for Canada 
was formed with the object “of promoting 
the study and advancement of the best prin- 
ciples and methods of civic improvement 
and development, of encouraging and or- 
ganizing those social forces which make 
for efficient Canadian citizenship, and of 
securing a general and effective interest in 
all municipal affairs.” A preliminary com- 
mittee of about fifty representatives of ex- 
isting organizations in different parts of 
Canada has been formed, the Chairman be- 
ing Sir John Willison, of Toronto. It 
seems likely that all the existing civic im- 
provement leagues and kindred bodies in 
Canada will give their support to the move- 
ment. At the conference inaugurating the 
League, Sir Clifford Sifton, on behalf of 
the Commission of Conservation, said that 
one reason for having such a body created 
was the need to improve the system of mu 
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nicipal government, which had been a par- 
tial failure in the past because it had been 
built up from a rural system and did not 
operate well in large municipalities. He 
also urged the need of better education, of 
getting at the problem which made slums 
and of controlling the deplorable specula- 
tion in land. 

Perhaps it will be interesting to those 
who are considering what should be the 
scope of voluntary organizations devoted 
to civic improvement to have a fuller state- 
ment of the questions with regard to which 
an endeavor would be made to secure pub- 
lic interest by means of the 
League. These questions are: 


1. The form and character of local govern- 
ment and the application of sound economic 
principles in regard to the administration of 
municipal business. 

2. The preparation of town planning 
schemes for the purpose of securing proper 
sanitary conditions, conveniences and amenity 
in connection with the development of land 
within and surrounding the area of the city 

3. The replanning of old districts, the re- 
moval of slum areas, the widening of public 
thoroughfares, and other reconstruction 
schemes. 

4. The conservation of the industrial and 
physical resources of the city, with special re- 
gard to the housing conditions and health of 
its citizens and the adequacy and efficiency of 
its public services. 

5. The preservation and increase of natural 
and structural beauty, the character and posi- 
tion of public monuments, the laying out of 
parks and open spaces, the planting and pres- 
ervation of trees, the regulation of public ad- 
vertising and the abatement of smoke and 
other nuisances. 

6. The preparation of civic surveys and 
maps, and the carrying out of investigation 
into housing, transportation and _ industrial 


Canadian 


conditions, methods of land valuation and 
assessment, etc. _ 
7. The promotion of school and college 


courses in civics and civic design, of exhibi- 
tions of works of art and of architectural en- 
gineering and other designs relating to civic 
improvements. and of public nerformances of 
music; and the provision of facilities for the 
recreation and physical development of the 
young. 

8. The means of securing increased produc- 
tion from the soil within and in the neigh- 
borhood of the city by encouraging the culti- 
vation of idle suburban land and a more wide- 
spread interest in gardening. 


With regard to organization, the inten- 
tion is to have the Commission of Conser- 
vation acting as a central bureau for the 
whole Dominion. Independent of the Com- 
mission there will be a Dominion Council 
which will organize occasional national 
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conferences and be representative of the 
nine provinces. For the present no action 
will be taken to form previncial leagues, 
but all effort will be concentrated in creat 
ing local leagues in each city, town and vil- 
lage. In time, when a sufficient number of 
these local leagues are formed in each prov 
ince, they will be asked to join together in 
provincial leagues. Some idea of the wide 
spread character which the movement is 
likely to take is indicated by the fact that 
some 700 correspondents in about 400 cities, 
towns and rural districts have promised to 
cooperate as members or in starting local 
committees or leagues. 

With regard to the need for such an or 
ganization to assist in promoting town 
planning and general civic improvement, | 
think it is recognized that efficient adminis 
tration of any law in a democratic country 
is only possible when public opinion is prop 
erly educated. Study and investigation of 
our municipal and social problems by edu 
cated citizens and the giving of expert ad 
vice by the best authorities will not lead to 
completely satisfactory results unless the 
people as a whole are aroused to an intelli 
gent appreciation of the advantages of what 
is being done for them. It is the penalty of 
having democratic institutions that we re- 
quire to devote so much time and attention 
to the education of the people. It is they 
who rule, and for that reason we have to 
try to raise the level of their intelligence. 
Unfortunatetly the present conditions of 
city life tend to lower both their physique 
and mental qualities and in the same meas- 
ure allow the quality of our national and 
civic governments to be lowered. The pro- 
posal to form a Civic Improvement League 
for Canada is merely a beginning in the 
work of trying to educate public opinion to 
make town planning and housing reform 
effective. The objects are intended to be 
wide enough to cover all questions relating 
to the use and development of land and the 
improvement of the citv, the town and the 
village community. This will be the first 
Dominion-wide organization of the kind in 
Canada. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that it will not be the only one, but it may 
be possible, for a time at least, to concen- 
trate in this one body all the interest and 
activities relating to civic work in the Do- 
minion and so avoid the overlapping and 
waste which result from 


a multiplication 
of societies. 
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Economy in Street Cleaning* 
By Gus H. Hanna 


Commissioner of Street Cleaning, Cleveland, Ohio 


HI ise Of fushel I { pleasant where it is not dangerous 
heapest t sweeping Causes a certain amount of dust 
factory thod d mechanical sweeping usually causes 
t «¢ expe em | { Ss | more Howe ver, with all that « ‘ 
é deve | id on this score | opp sed to s 
rtment si sprink ng Ss a means of lay 9 dus \ 
cent nia d other products each 
| 4) S i r nd To! 1 S¢ 1 on | s 
y cr of the street that is nearly 
=-4 U > ps ove and makes the pave ent s 
the ‘ h ving fo smelling Water should 
he it ving 1S too t ipplied with force enough to car 
necessary yunct te I l refuse to the gutter, where it shi 
inder at litiot 1) t tre promptly collected with brooms and sl els 
ist he swept conti g the « ind removed 
nd the hat eeper , 
can also work t intag the gutter The Prevention of Litter 
‘f residence streets, collecting rt that | he prevention of litter in street 
either been flushed or blown to the = heen carried farther, perhaps, in more cor 
But so f expt S sted cities than has yet been necessat 
ening of cleaning cost y cl er met (| veland | ven in our most crowded 
means extensiol ru us quarters, the streets ind sidewalks ire 
flushers | ircly used as locations for garbagt i 
Chere ors, eamepenel “ake sh cans, so one fruitful source of troubl 
lavot mg ace Arann in certain eastern cities is minimized, 
Vust bre rector ind tremely ir case. We are reason ibly successful 
*} iver I teaching the public to wus vast papel 
. ' boxes, but there is always roo1 




















AUTOMATIC STREET FLUSHERS AT WORK 
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provement in such 
works of public educa 
tion. We 
during the 
to organize 
corps 


have tried 


past yeal 
volunteer 
among 
boys and girls who will 
their influence 
against the useless lit- 
tering of streets. The 
success of the venture 


school 


use 


is still at issue. 

In the long run, noth- 
ing encourages care 
fulness on the part of 
the public so much as 
efficient and careful 
\ man does 
hesitate to throw 
paper or rubbish into a 
street that is already 
foul. He thinks twice 
if the street is neat and 
clean. If 


cleaning. 
not 


there is a 














waste box at hand with \ CLEVE! 
a printed word of sug 
gestion on the outside, he is apt to use the 
box. 

lhe greatest source of expense in Cleve 
iand has come not from those 
street for traffic, but thos« 
place of business. A few 
feet near a certain street 
department $10,000 to keep clean during 
the last year. It is the location of a 
curb market, supposedly a farmers’ market 
but really the resort of professional huck 
sters who dispose of provisions that hav: 


who use the 
who use it as 
hundred 


corner 


square 


cf St 


‘17 


often become shopworn in adjacent market 
houses before finding their way to th 
curb. It would be a small return for th 
privilege of doing business in the street to 
require these hucksters to keep their sur 
roundings clean at their own expense, on 
pain of arrest or forfeiture of their privi 
leges. 

In certain the 
tracked upon pavements is 
source of cleaning cost. 


localities mud that is 


the 

Paving policies 
should be carried out with view to having a 
minimum number of unpaved approaches to 
existing pavements. 


greatest 


I want also to point 
out the need of protecting narrow rural 
pavements from the overflow or tracking of 
mud that originates on adjacent portions 
of the same highway. Where half of a 


road is paved, care should be exercised to 
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STREET CLI rASK 


prevent the unpaved portion from draining 
lf the 
that teams must 
off from it at 
should be 


cinders to 


across the paved portion. pavement 


Ss sO narroW turn partly 


meeting points, 


the berms 


. - +} henl ; . " 
covered with broken stones o1 
tracking the 


Streets are so dangerous 


prevent mud on 


pavement. Few 
to auto traffic as a narrow suburban pave 
a film of fluid mud over it. The 
pitch frequently encountered on such pave 


ment with 


ments is enough when covered with slime 
to keep an 
the 
under these 


auto continually 
Phe of cleaning, 


circumstances, is higher than 


skidding 
toward curb. cost 
on other streets with ten times the traffic. 
With proper drainage, a shower ought to be 
a means of cleaning, not a means of con 
tamination for an outlying pavement, even 
though it covers only a portion of the road 
way. 


Cleaning Cost as an Element in ‘Paving 
Expenses 


But the foregoing measures are 
important or 


not so 


effectual in saving the cost 


of street administration as is the construc 
tion and maintenance of pavements that are 
easy to clean. It is a continual wonder to 
me that so little weight is given to clean 


ing cost when paving questions are settled 
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An annual expense of $500 a mile in re 
pairing residence streets would be consid 
ered an appreciable item of maintenance, 
yet that figure for cleaning a mile of resi- 
dence street through a season is extremely 
low. A cost of $500 for maintaining a mile 
of one kind of pavement for a year as 
against a cost of $1,500 for maintaining 
another kind would be sufficient grounds, in 
most cases, to decide in favor of the former 
material. Yet greater difference than this 
in cleaning cost as between competing types 
is blandly overlooked. 

A street cleaner looks for two qualities 
in a pavement: it must be smooth, and par- 
ticles of litter must not stick to the sur- 
face. The question of smoothness opens 
up the whole matter of durability. Any 
material that deteriorates and roughens 
becomes more difficult each year to clean. 
Any neglect of needed repairs means a 
larger cleaning bill until the repairs have 
been completed. 

Additional calculation of cleaning ex- 
pense must be made for all bituminous 
pavements on account of the sticking of 
particles of litter to the surface. These 
surfaces are never quite so clean as non- 
adhesive materials, and it costs from 25 
per cent upward in additional cost to put 
them in a reasonably presentable condition, 
on account of this quality. 

The substances most easily cleaned, that 
enter into pavements, are brick and stone. 
But in the use of these materials, the choice 
of a filler is all-important. A bituminous 
filler has all the disadvantages of a bitu- 
minous surface from a cleaner’s standpoint, 
and some others besides. Being softer 
than the brick or block, it recedes, leaving 
a crevice that invites the lodgment of dirt, 
With the edges of the brick or block un- 
protected, it is sure to roughen, thus add- 
ing to the difficulties of cleaning. 

So what I say in praise of brick and 
block pavement is meant to apply only to 
those built with a cement grout filler. I 
regret that | must rely upon general obser- 
vations rather than exact data in support- 
ing some of my statements, but it happens 
that we have in our office the result of 
observations made upon West Fourteenth 
Street, in Cleveland, with view to deter- 
mining the cost of cleaning. This is a 
grouted brick thoroughfare that has been 
paved some ten years and yet is in good 
enough condition to serve as a model of 
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minimum cleaning cost. This street has a 
trafic of about two vehicles a minute. 
It has been cleaned, on an average, five 
times a week, being flushed by night and 
hand-swept in the daytime. The sweeper 
worked almost exclusively in the gutters, 
as most of the dust on such a pavement will 
be blown to the curbing in dry weather. 
The cost, per cleaning, amounts almost ex- 
actly to 15 cents per 10,000 square feet, 
which we call a “square” and use as our 
unit of calculation. 

This is the lowest figure that we hav: 
been able to achieve on any type of pave 
ment. The cost on the best asphalt pave 
ment would be not less than 20 cents and 
would rise to 30 as the surface became 
wavy or rough. A wood block pavement 
costs practically a dollar a square to clean 
in its initial condition, and it will be at 
least two years before the oil will have 
dried out sufficiently to admit of its being 
cleaned for 30 cents a square. A tar-filled 
block pavement will cost not less than 30 
cents per square, and, as the filler disap- 
pears and the blocks roughen, this cost will 
amount to 60 cents or more. 

In the case of a pavement 40 feet wide, 
there are about twenty-one squares to the 
mile. As between a material that can be 
cleaned for 15 cents and one that can be 
cleaned for 30 cents, there is a difference 
of $3.15 per mile per cleaning, a difference 
of $15.75 per week, or $630 per season of 
forty weeks, and $6,300 in ten years. And 
if, instead of 30, the cost of cleaning the 
latter pavement mounts to 60 cents per 
square, as is not uncommon under condi- 
tions of wear, the excess of cleaning cost 
will be $1,800 for a year, or $18,000 for a 
decade, above the figures that we have 
shown to be attainable on West Fourteenth 
Street. The successes of our department 
and the good sanitary record of our city 
are attributable in no small measure to the 
fact that we have miles of this type of brick 
pavement. 

Cleaning costs can be greatly reduced by 
a policy of prompt repairs. I believe in the 
continual patrol of all city streets by men 
whose duty it is to discover defects in pave- 
ments and prescribe repairs. Even from 
the standpoint of repair cost, such a system 
saves money. When cleaning is consid- 
ered, as well as repairs, the saving by a 
patrol system is so great as to make any 
other system a luxury. 








Which Looks the Better as a Model 
Residential Block ? 
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Courtesy of The Municipal Journal, Baltimore, Md. 
THE FRESH, GREEN SHADE OF NATURE 
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four articles which have already appeared are 
Sueet AsrpHatt PaveMents—Daniel T. Pierce, Executive Assistant, The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 
AsPHALT LLocK 
Company. 
Biruminous MAcADAM PaveMENTS.—Philip P. Sharples, Barrett Manufacturing Com- 


PavEMENTS—Edwin J. Morrison, President, The Hastings Pavement 
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Brick PavemMeNts—Will P. Blair, Secretary, National Paving Brick Manu- 
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The remaining articles in the series will be: 
‘ Granite—Zenas W. Carter, Field Secretary, Granite Paving Block Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of the United States 

Woop Biocks—H. S. Loud, Chief Engineer, United States Wood Preserving Company. 
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The articles are published in alphabetical order, as listed above. As the manufacturers 
if of the various types of pavement are vitally interested in the proper construction and mainte- 
nance of their products, and have necessarily made a very careful study of this subject, they 
are able to offer thoroughly practical advice regarding factors to be considered and mistakes 
H to be avoided. It is not the intention of this series of articles to advocate the merits of any 
particular kind or brand of pavement. The assumption is in each case that a city has 
decided to lay a pavement of the type under discussion; the object of each article being to 
offer suggestions as to how the longest life may be obtained for such a pavement at the least 
possible expenditure to the municipality. 
i This series will be followed by one on various types of patented pavements. 


Concrete Pavements 
By W. A. McIntyre 


Chiet Road Engineer, Association of American Portland Cement Manufacturers 





and trade j 


ECHNICAL papers jour- 
nals of the last few years are re- 


Concrete pavements are of two types. 
The one-course pavement, which is usually 
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plete with articles on the methods of 
constructing concrete roads and highways. 
While these include many commendable re- 
ports on concrete pavements, it will be the 
purpose of this article to discuss chiefly the 
details of construction entering into a con- 
crete pavement and which are not found to 
such a degree in building a concrete road. 
lo begin with, the concrete pavement is 
fundamentally the road altered 
and strengthened to meet the requirements 
of the municipality, and under these 
changed conditions certain features of con- 
struction are encountered which are more 
imperative than in the road built for rural 
traffic, 


concrete 
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adopted, is preferable; but for localities 
where suitable aggregates are not available 
and where the freight charges would make 
their cost prohibitive for this type of con- 
struction, the two-course pavement is to 
be recommended. This consists of a base 
course from 5 inches thick at the sides to 
7 inches thick at the center, composed of 
the local stone not suitable to withstand 
abrasion mixed in the proportion of 
1-2%-4. The wearing course is made 2 
inches thick of selected material of suitable 
wearing qualities; and if the coarse aggre- 
gate be graded up to I inch, a 1-1%-2!% 
mix is recommended. Details of construc- 
tion are practically the same as for the one- 
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course type, which will be considered in 
this article. 

Although the construction of a concrete 
pavement is not difficult nor complicated, it 
should not be undertaken by those inex- 
perienced in this type of construction 
without careful study, and if 
should be placed under the supervision of 
one familiar with all details. If the con 
struction of the pavement is to be awarded 
by contract, it is primarily essential that 
proper specifications be written; and even 
when the work is to be done by city force 
account, specifications should be in the 
hands of the person in charge. Standard 
specifications for concrete pavements, such 
as those adopted by the American Concrete 
Institute, should be closely adhered to, as 
they embody the latest and most expe- 
rienced ideas in this line of work. 


possible 


Drainage and Sub-Base 

Regarding drainage—the first, last and 
foremost consideration in any type of pave- 
ment, and of special importance in a pave- 
ment of a monolithic character—we find 
conditions altered from the country road 
with its deep side ditches. In the city, gut- 
ters are designed to provide adequately for 
surface drainage, but they do not take care 
of the ground water, which, unless inter- 
cepted, will in many cases collect beneath 
the road, to its detriment. To provide 
properly for drainage, a study should be 
made of the character of the sub-soil to 
ascertain whether or not it is self-draining 
and to determine where drains are neces- 
sary. The position of the drains will vary 
for each individual street, depending upon 
local conditions, but they should preferably 
he placed at least 2 feet below and outside 
of the pavement proper. All sub-surface 
drainage should be installed prior to the 
preparation of the roadbed, so that it will 
be quickly drained in wet weather and not 
delay the continuation of the work. 

The completed sub-grade should present 
a unitormly @ompact and even appearance 
and all inequalities in the surface due to 
the hauling of materials on the street or 
other causes should be eliminated. A fill 
requires thorough compacting, while the 
amount of rolling necessary in a cut will 
depend entirely upon the nature of the ma- 
terials encountered. It that no 
rolling is necessary, as some materials wil! 
compact readily under a light roller, but 


may be 
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will later resume their original condition, 
and in so doing will 
pressure to bear on the superimposing 
slab and possibly force it out of position. 
Water in the sub-soil will have the same 
effect, and the heaving will be accentuated 
by frost. 

Where a macadam or 


bring considerable 


gravel road is to 
be replaced by a concrete street, 
should be taken in preparing the sub-bas: 
to see that all portions of it are of uniform 


compactness. 


care 


In case the concrete street is 
to be wider than the original road, it will 
necessitate the scarifying and spreading of 
the former road metal to the required width 
preparatory to rolling. 


The finished sub 


base should be true to grade. This can be 
accomplished best by testing with a tem 
plate, and in no case should be determined 
by guesswork. All excavations for pipes 
should be made as far in advance as pos- 
sible, care being exercised in the back fill 
ing to insure that no settlement takes place 
after rolling. 


Wearing Qualities in the Aggregates 

The durability of a concrete street de 
pends primarily upon the wearing qualities 
of its component parts. Particular atten- 
tion should, therefore, be given to this es- 
sential in the aggregates. The sand should 
be composed of quartzite or silica grains 
and must be free from any deleterious ma 
terial, such 
table matter. 


as coal, mica, loam or vege 
Th stone, or coarse aggre 
gate, has to ultimately withstand the abra- 
sion of traffic; and as this is especially 
heavy on most streets built of concrete, only 
the best of stone should be used. 
trap rock, hard 
sandstones and pebbles comprise the aggre 
suited for this lhe 


coarse aggregate also be clean, and 


Granite, 


some limestones, a few 


gates best purpose. 
must 
the use of flat or elongated particles must 
be avoided, as these will not embed them 
selves in the mortar. Both aggregates 
should be well graded, with the coarse par- 
ticles in the sand predominant, in order to 
secure a minimum of voids and a resultant 
density of mix. 

Prior to purchasing, samples of aggre 
gates should be submitted for testing. If 
found satisfactory, similar material would 
he acceptable for the work, subject at all 
times to the approval of the municipal au 
thorities or 


engineer in charge. In the 


handling of the aggregates deposited on 














roadbed, extreme care should be exer- 
cised in shoveling to include only the mate 
rials intended for the concrete. Stone 


forks are to be recommended for handling 


the coarse aggregate. In extremely hot 
weather it is advisable to wet the agere 
rates, in order to prevent too rapid hard 
ening of the concrete, which will cause hair 
cracks to form in the surface 

Experience has demonstrated that 7 
nches is the minimum thickness allowable 
1 concrete streets, even when reinforced, 
and on account of our ever-increasing street 


it is not consistent with recom 


4 
mended practice to attempt lighter con 


struction In paving streets where no 
curb and gutter exists, the curb may be 

lilt in conjunction with the pavement in 
vhat is commonly known as an integral 
curl his 5 especially adaptable to su 
burban streets and park systems. If the 
street is over thirtv feet wide from curb to 
curb, it is advisable to construct first the 
curb and gutter and then to build the pave- 
ment from gutter line to gutter line, thus 
minimizing the difficulties encountered in 
placing and finishing the pavement on ex 
tremely wide streets Longitudinal joints 


Where r street car tracks are to be 
pav d in concrete, it is essential that the 
concrete, but this 
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concrete ballast or foundation, being as a 
‘ule of a weaker mix than the surface con 
crete, should not be bonded with the latter. 
Provided that a secure foundation has been 
built, concrete paving may extend from 
rail to curb. If such is not the case, a 
longitudinal joint should be placed beyond 
the end of the ties to separate the muni 
cipal paving from that of the traction com- 
pany. In either case the bond between the 
concrete and steel rails should be broken 
by painting the rail with tar or asphalt. 


Mixing and Spreading the Concrete 

For the proper mixing of the concrete, 
a batch mixer of approved type must be 
used. It should preferably be a machine 
built for paving purposes, in order to de 
posit the concrete without 
The mix should consist of one part of ce 
ment to not more than two parts of fine 
aggregate and not more than three parts of 
coarse aggregate. It should be revolved 
in the drum for at least one minute, for 
good concrete cannot be obtained without 


rehandling. 


thorough mixing. Some successful con 
crete roads and a few pavements have been 
built of I-2-3% or even I-2-4 mix The 


tendency, however, has been to adopt a 
stronger mixture, rather than to feopar 
dize the siiccess of the pavement for this 
slight additional expenditure. It must be 

















PAVING SCENE IN WAYNE COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
Showing the proper consistency of concrete 
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PAVING A STRI 


Sh g street 


that a 
properly constructed, will last a good many 


remembered concrete pavement, 
years, and it is not consistent with good 
business policy to reduce a comparatively 
low initial cost beyond the point where 
maximum efficiency ceases. 

lhe materials should be accurately meas 
ured and a check kept on the amount of 
cement used, to assure that the correct pro- 
portions enter into each batch. It is also 
necessary to gauge the water required, for 
the concrete should be of a uniform consist 
ency, stiff enough to hold its shape when 
struck off with a template and not so wet 
as to cause a separation of the mortar from 
The illustration, 
showing a batch deposited on the sub-base, 
gives an idea of how the concrete should 
look, and each and every batch should have 
approximately the same appearance 

lhe sub-base should 
surface and be wetted or in a moist condi 
tion prior to the placing of the concrete, 
which is now deposited in 
batches in a continuous operation so that 
not over one-half hour elapses between the 
placing of adjacent batches. Thus is se 
cured a proper bonding, which is of the 
utmost importance. In the paving of wid 
streets, the concrete frequently has to be 
rehandled. In that event, care should be 
taken to see that there is no segregation of 
the mortar and the stone. 

When deposited the concrete is spread to 


the coarse aggregate. 


present an even 


successive 


ET IN SHEBOYGAN, WIS 


ge ers 


the approximate grade of the fi 
conform to the 


face, then it is shaped t 
desired crown by means oO! 
When the street is not too 
wide, this template can be readily moved 
with a 
wise motion. 


or template. 


combined longitu 
his is preferable, 
as it tends to compact the concrete without 
surface. On 


dragging the stone along the 


streets over 30 feet wide it is generally 


necessary to construct a built-up or trussed 
form of template which operates on rollers. 


lhe template must be so constructed that 


it is not pliable and not liable to Sag The 
striking off or “screeding” should be done 
as soon as the concrete is spread. It is not 


necessary to tamp the concrete to obtain 
the desired surface. 
After the surface has 


the desired crow n, 


been brought to 
all inequalities and de 
pressions are removed by means of a 
wooden hand float To obtain the best re- 
sults this must not be 
nor should it be 
concrete has become too hard. The 
time for floating is immediately 
gloss has left the surface. 
ing and the use of a steel float 


pted too soon, 


attem] 
delayed until after th 
prope Tr 
after the 
Excessive float 
should be 


avoided, as they have a tendency to bring 


the cement and finer particles of sand to 
the surface for a width of six inches along 
each side of a Ste el protects d 1oint. How 


ever, a steel float may be used for the put 


en surface. 


pose of obtaining a dense and « 
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\VWorkmen must not be illowed to walk on 
the concrete or on boards placec on the 
concrete but all floating should be done 
from a suitable bridge spanning the street 


Expansion Joints 

Concrete expands and contracts under 
changes of temperature and moisture con 
tent, and in order to prevent the formation 
of unsightly cracks an artificial crack or 
yomt 1s placed every 30 to 40 feet his 
joint is formed by placing a prepared bitu 
minous filler '4 inch thick across the width 
of the road and for the entire thickness ot 


the pavement and depositing the concrete 





around it (he practice of forming the 
joint by placing a strip of steel or wood, 
and later removing this and pouring the 
cavity with bitumen, has practically been 
discontinued on account ot the increased 
cost nd trouble involved and because of 


the danger of fracturing the concrete when 


pulling out the plat The joints must be 
made pe rpendicular to the surface for 
with ‘lined joints expansion might cause 





one slab to slide up on inother If the 
street in question is a heavily traveled one 
with considerable steel-tired traffic, and 
steel protection plates are to be used to af 


ford protection to the edges of the slab 


t 
adjacent to the joints, the filler will be se 
cured by these steel protection plates, 
which, in turn, are held true to line and 


grade by the installing device 


In setting 
up this combined joint, care must be taken 
to see that the plates do not sag and that 
they conform at all points to the true crown 
f the pavement. This can be acce mplished 
by setting the center of the installing de- 
vice at the correct height with a U-shaped 
pin. All holes left in the concrete after the 
removal of the installation bar must be im 
mediately filled with concrete. The bitu 
minous filler in this joint will be left flush 
with the top of the plates and the pave- 
ment 


If the street be in a rural or suburban dis- 


trict and steel-tired traffic is not excessive, 
the slight maintenance cost of the unpro 
tected joint may be preferable to the addi- 
tional initial cost of protection plates. In this 
case the filler is staked in position tied to 
a steel plate conforming to the cross-section 
of the pavement; then as soon as sufficient 
concrete has been placed bevond the joint to 
hold it firmly in place the plate is removed, 
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taking care to see that all the strings are 
cut, leaving the filler in place and compact 

ing the concrete against it. The filler in 
the unprotected joint should be allowed to 
protrude about 3¢ inch above the pave 

ment, and the concrete adjacent to this 
joint should be finished with a divided or 
split float to make the surface even and 
true to grade on each side of the filler 
The corner of the slab is then rounded or 
beveled off and the protruding filler flat 
tened into this depression, thus eliminating 
the sharp corner which is more susceptible 
to abrasion, and allowing the filler to pro 
tect the edge of the slab from wear. The 
protection thus afforded will have to be re- 
newed every year or two, depending upon 
the amount of traffic, and as the cost does 
not exceed twenty cents per joint this 
should not be neglected. 


Protecting and Curing the Concrete 

Our street is now complete except for 
the last and one of the most important op 
erations, that of protecting and curing the 
concrete. The hot sun and dry wind of 
summer tend to cause the concrete to 
harden very rapidly, often to such a degree 
that excessive contraction takes place be 
fore the concrete has developed sufficient 
strength to withstand these tensile stresses 
To prevent this it is necessary to retard the 
process of hardening, and this is accom- 
plished by keeping the concrete in a moist 
condition and protecting it from the ele 
ments. The street should be sprinkled as 
soon as the concrete will stand it without 
pitting. It should then be covered with 2 
inches of earth, which must be left in place 
at least two weeks under the most favor 
able conditions, during which time traffic 
must be kept off the street. Another means 
of curing and protecting, which can be used 
on light grades, is to keep the pavement 
covered with water by confining it with 
dams. 

During the fall, when the maximum tem 
perature is below 65 degrees and there is 
no danger of frost at night, the concrete 
will not cure and harden too rapidly if left 
uncovered. This does not mean that the 
concrete should be allowed to dry out rap- 
idly, as the surface should be sprinkled dur 
ing the middle of the day to retard the 
evaporation of moisture. When there is 
danger of a frost at night, the sprinkling 
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should be omitted on concrete one or two 
days old, except in extreme changes of 
temperature. 


Concrete streets must not be constr 


is ucted 
in freezing weather \s soon as the tem 
perature becomes too severe, work should 
he stopped. It occasionally happens, how 


ever, that there is only a short stretch to 


completed under these conditions, and 


then the 
obser ef 


heated 


vith a ( 
iteTla i 
down to pre 
der it \\ 
3.30 P.M 


placed OVC! 

















SIXTEENTH STREET, 


SIOUX CITY 
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32 THI] \MER 
to pla ing straw and canvas as mentioned 
for the morning's work f the tempera 
ture is mild enough the next day, the cat 
is may be removed and the straw entirel 


covered with 3 inches of earth. Inasmuch 
as the hardening of concrete is a chemical 
and physical action requiring heat, it is ob- 
vious that under the above conditions a 
longer period than fourteen days must 
elaps¢ before traffic is permitted on the 


street. Even twice this length of time may 
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approved type or imi sh reinforcement 
should be placed at least 2 inches below the 
surface, care being taken to see that the 
mesh is flattened and that no ends protrude 
and that sufficient lap is obtained between 
adjoining pieces. Inasmuch as the use of 
reinforcement precludes the possibility of 
depositing the concrete for the entire thick 
ness of the pavement in one operation, the 
concrete below the mesh is first placed 
across the street for a width somewhat in 
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not be sufficient. This is an important con- 
sideration and should not be lightly passed 
over. 


Reinforcement 

rhe matter of reinforcement I have pur 
posely not mentioned heretofore, as I wish 
to make a strong plea for its adoption on 
all city streets. Each year has seen a com- 
parative increase in the number of roads 
and pavements which are reinforced, anc 
to-day we find various state highway de- 
partments incorporating reinforcement in 
their specifications for concrete roads. Re 
inforcement not only prevents the slab from 
failing when tensile stresses are developed 
either from the heaving or sinking of the 
sub-base, but it also aids in preventing the 
formation of contraction cracks. If these 
should occur, it prevents their opening up, 
so that the cracks do not constitute a men 


ace to the success of the pavement. An 


PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


orcement in place at street intersection 


excess of one width of mesh; then after 
the reinforcement is in place, the 2 inches 
of concrete are deposited on top, and 
then the lower course for the next width 
and so on, it being made certain that 
the adjacent strips are thoroughly bonded 
together. Where recent excavations for 
pipes have been made, it is a wise precau- 
tion to place additional reinforcement at 
the bottom of the slab. 


Maintenance and Repairs 


Although the rapid increase in the adop- 
tion of concrete roads is due chiefly to the 
low cost of maintenance, nevertheless this 
does not mean that no maintenance is 
necessary. The joint filler of the unpro- 
tected joint will wear down, a crack may 
appear, a piece floated to the surface will 
be chipped out, or a soft stone may break 
and become dislodged. All these defects, 
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although trivial in themselves, should be 
treated at once, before traffic can wear 
down or disintegrate the sharp edges of 
the concrete thus exposed. This is best 
accomplished by first cleaning out the cavi- 
ties and then filling them with bitumen and 
dusting the surface with grit or sand. If 
the depth of the denression is more than 
14 inch and not over 3 inches, the sides 
should first be cleaned and then painted 
with tar, the hole filled with a graded stone, 
and hot tar poured cver the patch. All 
larger holes should be patched with con 
crete as follows: Make the sides of the 
patch as nearly vertical as possible. After 
thoroughly cleaning out the cavity, fill with 
water. This should be left in the hole for 
24 hours to allow the concrete to absorb 
all the moisture possible. Then bail out the 
water and paint the sides with cement 
grout; fill the depression with concrete of 
the same mix and consistency as was used 
in the original pavement; strike off with a 
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straight edge, and cure and protect the 
patch as heretofore mentioned 

If necessary to remove sections of th 


pavement on account of pipe or conduit ex 
cavation,. the concrete can be readily re 
paired The concrete pavement should be 


1 


cut 12 inches wider than the trench and the 


edges trimmed to a vertical face. The ex 
cavation must be carefully ck-filled and 
thoroughly tamped The pavement « 

now be renewed with concrete of the sam« 
proportious as the former surface, and 
should be reinforced. Observy ill = pre 
cautions for mixing, finishing, curing and 


closing to traffic as recommended for ori 
inal construction. 

These slight repairs, with careful ol 
servation of the joints, constitute all the 
maintenance required on a properly con 
structed concrete pavement. If the defects 
are not allowed to assume serious propor 


tions, the cost is practically negligible. 





Recommendations by Cleveland Taxation Commission 


HE Cleveland City Council decided 
last year that a study should be 
made of the tax laws of Ohio with 

the object of recommending the amend- 
ment of the state constitution to provide 
home rule in taxation for cities and, fur- 
ther, for “any relief of the present financial 
condition of the city due to the inequalities 
of our tax laws.” The special Taxation 
Commission which Mayor Newton D. 
Baker appointed after a year’s study has 
published its final report. It contains the 
record of votes taken upon various taxa 
tion questions and shows that the Commis 
sion is unanimously in favor of: 

1. Abolishing the uniform rule; 

2. Enacting legislation for the classification 
of property for the purpose of taxation, with 
a recording fee on mortgages which would 
then be exempted from taxation; 

3. The appointment by the governor of a 
Taxation Commission to prepare a code of 
taxation laws for the state 

A considerable majority of the Commis 
sion is in favor of: 

1. Raising all state revenues by indirect tax- 
ation. 








2. Permitting a tax on growing land lues 
for purposes of local operation, and if a stat 
tax limit is m 1, granting all | | 
subdivisions the right to exceed the | I 
taxes on increases in land values 


By a majority of one the Commission 
approved: 

1. The raising of revenue for local opera 
tion by direct tax on land value only, and 

2. A direct and progressive state inherita1 
tax. 

The Commission disapproved 

1. A progressive tax increasing as the valu 
per front foot of land increases in lieu 
present rate for local purposes 

2. Increase in the liquor t 

3. County home rule in taxation matters 

The report includes a number of inter 
esting and instructive papers which were 
submitted to the Commission, as follows 
“Taxation in Ohio,” by John A. Alburn; 3 
“The Taxation of Growing Land Values in 
Cities,” by Prof. C. C. Arbuthnot; “What 
Should Be the Permanent Tax System of 
the State of Ohio?” by Thomas P. Ballard: 
“What Should Be the Permanent Syste 
of Taxation?” by John D. Fackler. 
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Insuring Street Trees Against the Leopard Moth 
By Alfred MacDonald 


Harvard Forest School 


reterence tor ertain species of trees 


M would appear that in those places wher 
nd the le pard moth is present a rational 
( erst raf method of checking it and insuring trees 

( for the future would be to plant those tre: 

ree pest ) ot its that are least susceptible to attack In the 

{ eTio city of Cambridge, Mass., which is very 

the t or lin adly infested, one may ride over miles 

S lw streets once shaded by beautiful trees whet 

the { most of the ashes, white maples and Amer 

SEC Boston, in elms have been terribly mutilated by the 
Cat Sale ther cities leopard moth. Here the majority of the 
( isett e suffered trees show symptoms of attack, but the Nor 
great mal lua historic way maples, Oriental planes, tulip trees 
tree t tion have had t e muti and European lindens growing near bad! 
ite é ft image infested trees of the more susceptible 
{ ( species, are thrifty and vigorous, and ger 

il cts i re genera erally but slightly injured 

ele oth ¢ The following list is the result of tw 
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the right, of the same age and living under similar conditions 
gr € lence i ttack by leopard moth 


, the maple free from infestation 
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vears observation by the writer while field 
secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry 
\ssociation, in fifteen of the worst infected 
‘ities in Massachusetts, and at the Arnold 
Arboretum. The list is in no way a com 
plete list of trees adapted to street planting ; 
but where there were enough trees of a 


species which were infested by the leopard 





moth, records were obtained. Dr. James 
W. Chapman, to whom much of our know!l- 
edge concerning this insect is due, has also 
furnished records of trees observed by him 
at Boston and Cambridge, Mass 


Comparative Susceptibility of Trees to 
Altack by the Leopard Moth 


GROUP I. MOST SUSCEPTIBLI 
White ash (Fraxrinus americana ) 
White maple (Acer saccharinum) 
Scotch elm; Dutch elm (U/mus glabra, 
Imus montana ) 

American elm; white elm (U/mus ameri 
ana ) 
GROUP II. LESS SUSCEPTIBLE, BI 
ATTACKED 


English elm (Ulmus campestris ) 

Sugar maple (Acer sacharum) 

American linden; basswood (Tilia ameri 
cana) 

Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis ) 

Red maple (Acer rubrum) 


Horse chestnut (4?sculus hippocasta 


ium ) 

Poplar ( Populu s deltoides) 
*Norway maple (Acer platanoides) 
*Red oak (Ouercus rubra) 


GROUP III, MORE OR LESS IMMUNI 
Tulip tree (Liritodendron tulipifera) 
Oriental plane (Platanus orientalis) 
European linden (Tilia vulgaris) 
Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa) 

\ilanthus (Ailanthus glandulosa) 

+Gingko (Gingko biloba) 

The trees have been listed in order of 
attack; the species from which most borers 
have been taken have been placed first, 
those which seem most nearly immune last 
In the case of several it has been difficult 
to determine which should be placed first 
For example, there appears to be little dif- 


According to Mr. George A. Cromie, Cit Forester 
at New Haven, Conn., young re 

maples belong higher in Grou 
maple and American linden 


All conifers seem t he mr ne 
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HISTORIC ELM AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


SHOWING NECESSARY M TILATION BE- 

CAUSE OI INFESTAT N ty LEOPARD 

MOTH 
terence in the eoTre ew 
ash, white maple, Scotch d America! 
elm 

irees in grou \ nted 11 sec 
tions where the le par ti is present 
should receive one or tw t t igh msper 
tions each eat ft the ( reach m 
turity without being da oC f this can 
not he done and il nol rt iva 
to spend on them, | s!I ndemn_ the 
planting of trees in this g 

Ot gro 1] th maple ik¢ 
one yt’ the est et es il Massa 
chusetts, and the red oak is lanted to some 
extent | think either of these trees might 
he planted and not he idl damage d 

Ot group Il, the riental plane at 
European linden make very good trees for 
street planting ind i it bostor the 
European linden (7 garis) is being ex 
tensively planted with ry good results 

The obse rvations vere r in Ma Sa 
chusetts, and thor oh tne lave een co 
roborated by others, there mav be a dif 
ference in the degree of infestation in the 
Same species in other state 
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The Landscape Development of School Grounds 
By John William Gregg 


Professor of Landscape Gardening and Floriculture, University of California 


| : | last | cel ry the 

S} tr progre ne 1 rove 

é oft archit é d physica 
aings Of ou ( chools has 

g t inifested  itse School archi 
C4 has improves é lly no 
only 1 irg cities towns ane 
rural con ties whe | ree nio1 
schools i coming tant factors 

in the educational syste t the state 
but can we say as much concerning the in 
provement of the grounds around the ma 
jority of our school buildings? In many 
cases the surrounding grounds are not ma 
terially better than they were fifty years 
igo. We must often regret that the areas 
upon which beautiful and commodious 
buildings have been erected have not been 
more intelligently chosen, the buildings bet 
ter located, and the grounds more highly 
developed 1 harmony vith the prevailing 

type otf architecture 

In designing a modern school building the 
health and education of the student is re 
ceiving every attention he problems in 
volving interior arrangement, proper light 
ing, ventilation, and the control of tempera- 
ture, from both the economic and the es 
thetic standpoints, are receiving most care 
ful study \ll this is as it should be, but 


we should not forget that the proper moral, 
intellectual, and physical development of the 
student cannot be controlled simply by pro- 
viding beautiful and well-arranged build- 


ings 
Selecting the Site 
One of the first problems that should be 
more seriously considered by our boards of 


education is the selection t a proper area 
on which a new building is to stand. It is 
natural to desire a site in as central a loca 
tion as possible in order that distances may 
be shortened to accommodate the largest 
number of students. In the majority of 
cases, however, such a selection is made at 
great Sacrifice of area and of suitable con- 


tour of land, at the same time with loss of 


that most desirable element in an educa 
tional atmosphere—quietness 
School buildings are too often located on 
[36] 


small, rough, or iregular pieces of land, pet 
haps bordered on all sides by street cars or 
other heavy, noisy traffic, or by manufactur 
ing, simply because someone having a po 
litical pull had a piece of land that he could 
not dispose of for any other purpose, or at 
anywhere near the price the city or town 
could be forced to pay, or because a board 
of education has failed to appreciate the 
esthetic and economic principles involved 
Upon such sites beautiful buildings are 
erected, and hundreds, yes, thousands ot 
dollars are spent for grading and the con 
struction of retaining walls, steps, play 
areas, etc., with the inevitable result that 
such areas never satisfactorily accommo 
date student activities or permit the plant 
ing of trees and shrubs, or the maintenance 
of lawns, so essential to the best esthetic 
development. 

No matter how architecturally beautiful 
a building may be, its appearance, as a rule, 
is always improved by an appropriate land- 
scape setting. Such a setting usually con 
sists of a large area with the building prop 
erly located and the whole embellished by 
intelligent selection and arrangement of 
plant materials and _ other landscape 
features. Oftentimes the money spent in 
grading and the solution of other pre-con 
struction problems, together with the 
amount paid for the land over and above a 
fair normal price, would be more than 
enough to purchase a larger, more regular 
and better located area, capable of being 
developed at much less expense and provid 
ing all the necessary and desirable features 
in the form of play areas, plantings and 
general esthetic development. 


The Front Lawn and the Playground 

Every one should realize how much a 
proper foreground enhances the beauty of 
a building and how architectural effects are 
oftentimes entirely lost when buildings are 
located too near the street. But in order to 
make every foot of land available for play 
areas or other necessary features, beautiful 
buildings on small areas must be placed so 
near the street that much of their architec- 





nae 


ots 





tural beauty is lost. In such locations class- 
rooms are noisy and dusty, and the children 
are discharged immediately into the street, 
with all its impending accidents. 

School grounds should be large enough 
and the building so located that play or 
recreational areas can be provided at the 
rear or at one end of the area, never in 
front, as is so often the case, when we see 
tennis courts, basket-ball courts and sordid 
and dust-swept areas spciling the beautiful 
effect that trees, shrubs, flowers and green 
grass should produce. We do not lay out 
tennis courts in front of our houses where 
the lawns ought to be, because we believe in 
having open lawns bordered with shrubs, 
trees, flowers, etc. Why should we not just 
as appropriately apply the same principle 
of embellishment to the school homes in 
which the children of this country spend so 
large a proportion of their time, especially 
at an age when surroundings count much in 
the up-building of their mental, moral and 
physical fiber? If the school home is to 
compete with the temptations round about 
the growing child, it must be fortified with 
every excellence obtainable. 

Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
the young Garfield on the other, in keen dis- 
cussion, might illustrate the central life of a 
university, but no sane man would thereby 
argue that extensive buildings, spacious 
grounds, and modern apparatus are not es 
sential to the work the university must do 
to-day. What has been made to answer in 
the past will not do now; everything must 
be adjusted to the demands of the present 
and the near future. The needs of the 
future, especially, should receive more care- 


yful consideration, since many of the im- 


provements made to-day are intended to be 
permanent in character. 

City planning can accomplish a great deal 
along this line by providing early for future 
needs. State, county, city and town should 
unite in demanding by law that before plans 
for the numerous real estate subdivisions 
are accepted and filed they shall show proper 
areas reserved for school buildings. 


The Walks Through the Grounds 


Walks or drives are not in themselves 
ornamental, and are as a rule most ex- 
pensive in construction and general main 
tenance. They are more or less necessary, 
however, and may make or mar the whole 
scheme according as they are properly or 
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improperly locate as they approach the 
extreme in width and number. On small 
grounds or when the building is close to the 
street, a single entrance with a straight 


single or double walk is usually most ap 


propriate and most serviceable, but whe 
the grounds are large and the building is 


located some distance from the main street 
or avenue, an entrance near ¢ ich ront cor 
ner of the grounds, with walks laid out in 
easy, graceful curves, furnishes a most set 
viceable and attractive arrangement. 

The number and location of walks will 
be determined more or less by the number, 
importance and location of entrances to the 
building, as well as by the principal direc- 
tions from which the greatest number of 
students come. The width of walks should 
be governed by the number of students to be 
accommodated, and the number and relation 
of the walks to the architectural lines of the 
building. As a rule, walks are too numer 
ous, too wide, and poorly located, and, hence 
are the most conspicuous features in the 
whole design. 


Planting the Grounds 


Che most important elements to be con- 
sidered in the embellishment of school 
grounds are the plant materials to be used 
Nothing adds more to the beauty and suit- 
ability of such areas than a good collection 
of judiciously planted and well-grown trees 
In such material is found a great variety of 
useful and ornamental qualities; the ever- 
greens in particular are valuable for the 
protection they afford buildings and play 
areas from the sw eep of disagreeable winds, 
while the deciduous varieties furnish de 
sirable shade and comfort. 

Around the boundaries of the grounds 
should be planted some of the larger va 
rieties of trees, far enough apart to permit 
of full development and healthy growth. 
When grounds are large enough to permit 
of more than the boundary planting, group- 
ings of various other kinds of trees may be 
made, particularly in the corners, where 
they will not crowd upon the play areas. In- 
dividual specimens may stand out from 
such groups or may be planted near the 
building for the purpose of shade or direct 
embellishment. 


In the planting of home grounds, it is im 
portant to consider desirable views from the 
principal windows of the house, or the view 
points on the grounds, and to leave vistas 
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uldren can safely use the street as a pla 
ground. The playground is a little world, 
with its own problems and interests, and on 
its arena are taught tact, management 
leadership, quickness of thought and action, 
and many other sterling qualities 

Playgrounds may be divided into two 
classes—those for ordinary play on a small 
scale and those located and arranged for 
sports under the general name of “athlet 
ics.’ For the first class there should be at 
least two plots, one for girls and one for 
boys, located near the building. Each of 
these plots should be large enough to ac 
‘ommodate at least four or more different 
games at the same time. The area for the 
larger sports is usually greater, and should 
located farther away from the building 
than the so-called minor play areas. In 
schools where gardening or agriculture is 
taught, provision must be made for a suit 
able location of these interests, that they 
may be in harmony with the economic and 
esthetic development of the design as a 
whole. 

In this way the problems of school ground 
lesign and embellishment increase until 
they become so numerous as to demand 
most careful study by professional land 
scape gardeners. Let our school grounds be 
larger, the contours more adaptable, , the 
buildings better located, and the various ne- 
cessary features so arranged and embel 
lished as to produce the organized beauty 
and service essential to the welfare of our 


rising generation and of others to follow 





The New Band Theatre in Redlands, Cal. 


By Robert O. Bonnell 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Redlands, Cal. 


PTIHE city of Redlands has built, as a part 


of its park improvements for the 

year, an amphitheatre or bowl. It is 
the only one of its kind in the state, and 
there are only one or two others like it in 
the country 


The bow! was built with two ideas in 


mind: first, the utilitarian idea, 
get a hundred per cent efficiency from the 
municipal band, and, second, the idea of 


beautincation 


For some time the Park Commission has 


been confronted with the problem of main 
taining order and seating the large crowds 
attending the band concerts each week 
The band, too, was fighting an echo and a 
stiff breeze which usually came up in the 
evening. These were some of the defects of 
the old system. Mayor George Cortner con- 
ceived the idea of the bowl, and, after con- 
sultation with the trustees and the city en 
gineer, City Forester Ferguson began work 
and rushed it to an early completion 

An ideal setting was found in Smiley 


ee 
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NG TOWARDS THE STA 
Park, between Grant and Eureka Streets sides are ' 
The bowl itself is egg-shape vith the the Park ( missi ' o manv litt 
band-stand at the small end. An excavation etails which w ’ mya 
ors feet was made at this end sloping most 
2 feet at the rear. It is about 140 feet long Italian evpress tree ' r 
with a maximum width of 18o feet | set on | , a » of 
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Pergolas, with delicate 
will form short wings from 
either side of the band-stand, giving a beau 
tiful effect 

The seats of the bowl are unique. The 
supports are of molded concrete in natural 
olor, while the planks are painted a dark 
green The band-stand itself is slightly 
he level of the rim of the bowl and 
1 like a shell, making the acoustic 


classical desigt 
climbing vines, 


above t 
is shape 
properties perfect. 

\ wide drive circles the rim of the bowl, 
connecting Fourth and Eureka Streets, 
which gives ample room to park about 75 
machines on the drive facing the platform 
Others can be parked on the two streets 
connected, and their occupants can hear 


very distinctly Seats have been provided 
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to accommodate 2,500 people comfortably. 
During the summer months the concerts 
held in the new bowl proved very popular, 
about 3,000 people attending each one. No 
less than 135 machines parked about the 
bowl, and the conduct of the crowd was 
admirable. 

Not only are band concerts given in this 
novel setting, but during the summer 
months the amphitheatre is turned over to 
the churches of the city for union services 
rom two to three thousand people attended 
these meetings during the warm weather. 
In cool weather the concerts are given on 
Sunday afternoon, and many other meet 
ings demanding a large seating capacity 
and of interest to the general citizenship of 
the city are held in the bowl. 





An Allegory of Metropolitan Planning® 
By J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 


NCE upon a time 38 families agreed 
to build a house. They had enough 
land, considerable borrowing capac- 
ity and unlimited self-confidence. Each 
family wanted to build its own part of the 
house exactly as it pleased. The cellar and 
the roof were admitted to be common to all, 
and after some discussion they decided to 
go shares on these parts of the building and 
have a builder and a building committee to 
look after them. 

Then they started to draw their plans. 
\nd the Brooklines planned an elegant suite 
with tiled baths, French windows, open fire- 
places and white marble exterior. The 
Miltons schemed a cosy flat with English 
half-timbered work outside and leaded win- 
dows; the Bostons laid out three stories of 
rooms, 26 in all, the lower story fireproof, 
the upper two warranted to burn in any 
weather. The Nahants wanted sleeping 
porches and white stucco, the Somervilles 
blocks, the Wakefields 
stained shingles and the Winchesters a Co 
The dif 


ferences did not stop with the outside; for 


chose concrete 
lonial effect in white clapboards 


the Quineys stood for 7-foot studding, 
while the Reveres on the same floor wanted 
12. The Lynns were content with a nar- 
row entry, while the Swampscotts beyond 


“Fy he Metropolitan City Plan- 
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them wanted a wide one, and everybody 
quarreled over the placing of the stairs. 
The families on the ground floor didn’t 
need stairs and didn’t want to pay for any. 
[he top story families didn’t care to deaden 
their floors, and most of the plumbing pipes 
had to run through a neighbor’s best rooms 
and could be heard if not seen. 

When the plans were completed, the 
heads of families held an interesting meet- 
ing, at which each proclaimed his own needs 
and intentions, to be carried out regardless, 
or else he and his would go on living in a 
back street in an inconvenient ugly house 
all by themselves. At last some one said, 
“Let us call in an architect and show him 
our plans. I don’t suppose he can give 
every one of us exactly what we are asking 
for. Maybe some of our climbers will have 
to comfort themselves with cut-glass door 
knobs and silk rugs just for their own use, 
but if he knows his business he will give us 
the right kind of entries and halls and stairs 
and lifts, and will make the house look 
better, sell better, and cost less than our 
brilliant but inharmonious efforts. If we 
don't like his plans we can make him show 
others till we get what we want—within 
reason. Shall we do it?” 

And the 38 families saw the light and 
employed the expert and he builded better 
than they knew. 
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A TYPICAL BREEDING PLACE 


FOR MALARIAL MOSQ 


Preparing to Abolish the Mosquito 


oy P. L. 


HE mosquito is a public menace and 
a public nuisance. There is no ex- 
cuse for his existence among us. 
He can and should be suppressed. It is 
now many years since it was discovered 
that mosquitoes breed only in stagnant 
water, and that the breeding insects can 
easily be killed by spreading oil upon its 
surface. It was evident, of course, that if 
stagnant water was prevented from accu 
mulating, no mosquitoes could breed. But 
up to some fifteen years ago this knowl 
edge remained purely of scientific interest ; 
no one seems to have thought of putting it 
into practice and getting rid of the pests. 
\bout that time it became known that 
mosquitoes were the carriers of malaria, 
yellow fever and other diseases, so that 
they had to be regarded as public enemies 
as well as public nuisances 
In many of the sections where yellow 
fever and malaria were common, steps to 
dispose of the fever carriers were insti 
tuted, and have been eminently successful. 
Everyone has heard of the achievements 
of our army medical corps at Cuba and 


Buttrick 


Panama in ridding ver-strick 
countries of the dreaded diseases by de 
stroying the insect disease carriers. How 
ever, in most of our country yellow fevet 
is unknown and malaria not universally 


common or fatal, so that the sharp spur of 


I 


public health has been to some xtent lack 
ing as an incentive in the campaign against 
the mosquito. So he too often lingers neat 


1 
] 


our centers of population and recreation, 
being regarded simply as a nuisance. 

Early in the agitation against the mos 
quito certain individuals and small associa 
tions here and there attempted to 


grapple 


with the problem on a small scale he 
results, despite the general lack of knowl 
edge of methods of extermination work 
were locally more or less beneficial, but 
seldom resulted in complete relief Phe 
reason is simple: mosquitoes have wings 
and can fly—often surprising distances 


The individuals or associations could pre 
vent mosquitoes from breeding on their 


il 
own precincts, but were powerless to pre 
vent them from breeding nearby and flying 


over to torment them. 
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A Community and State Problem 


It is now fully realized that the solution 
lies with the community and the state. 
Since some mosquitoes migrate long dis 
tances, control must finally lie with the 
latter. As yet only a single state, New 
Jersey, has entirely assumed this responsi 
bility. New Jersey some years ago adopted 
legislation under which the state lends tech- 
nical and financial aid to such communi- 
ties where migratory mosquitoes breed as 
desire to rid themselves of the pests, and 
directly expends a certain sum each year 
in such localities as it sees fit. More re 
cently this state has gone even further and 
provided for the organization of mosquito 
extermination commissions in each county, 
and authorized them to raise funds with 
which to abate the mosquito nuisance. The 
good effect of these laws has been fully 
demonstrated. 

The Connecticut Legislature at its last 
session passed an act giving the Director 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station the power to survey and drain 
mosquito-breeding areas where funds have 
been raised for the purpose, and rendering 
it incumbent upon the towns where such 
drainage work is done to maintain it. 
Eventually it is hoped to have the state 
make appropriations for such drainage 
work. Local health boards in Connecticut 
have certain powers to compel owners to 
clean up breeding places near human habi- 
tations. 

In New York State, health boards have 
been given broad powers to compel the 
owners to drain mosquito breeding areas, 
and it is under this law that the Department 
of Health of the City of New York has 
succeeded in having drained about 80 per 
cent of some 34,000 odd acres of the mos- 
quito-breeding marshes of Greater New 
York. 

Yet this last-mentioned method of con- 
trol is not altogether satisfactory, since it 
often places a large financial burden upon 
the owner of unproductive real estate, is 
difficult to enforce, and takes no account 
of the fact that frequently lands under a 
given ownership cannot be treated as a 
unit and codperation between owners can 
not always be obtained. 

In Massachusetts there have been at 
tempts to secure state legislation upon the 
mosquito problem, but with this exception 
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no other states than those just mentioned 
appear to have even considered the matter. 

There are three departments in the Fed- 
eral Government which have expert knowl 
edge of mosquito work. The Bureau of 
Entomology of the Department of Agricul 
ture, whose chief, Dr. L. O. Howard, was 
one of the earliest workers in the line in 
the United States; the U. S. Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service; and the 
Medical Division of the U. S. Army, under 
which Colonel Gorgas, of Panama fame, is 
located. The last two departments are 
more interested in the destruction of yellow 
fever and malarial mosquitoes in the South 
and the tropics than in work in the North, 
where the mosquito is more of a pest than 
a disease carrier. The methods of work in 
the two sections are often different. 


What Some Communities Have Done 

Since it is evident that with one excep- 
tion little can as yet be expected from the 
various states, it is worth while to see what 
local communities can accomplish in the 
way of mosquito extermination. It often 
happens that cities and towns cannot be 
persuaded to expend public money for mos 
quito extermination, and health boards 
sometimes hesitate to exercise what au- 
thority they have in the matter, thus leav- 
ing it to voluntary organizations to under- 
take the work. 

Such voluntary organizations, if properly 
conducted and financed, can solve the prob- 
lem as far as it can be solved locally, and 
their efforts will make more evident the 
need of centralized control and effort. 

It may be worth while to note briefly the 
results of a few local campaigns. In the 
city of New Haven there is a permanent 
incorporated citizens’ committee, supported 
by popular subscriptions, which has drained 
in the three years of its existence over one- 
third of New Haven’s 1,200 odd acres of 
mosquito-breeding marshes, and has largely 
controlled breeding by oiling on the re- 
maining two-thirds. The committee hopes 
in a few years to drain all b eeding places 
and thus to finish its self- .ppointed task. 
It is expected that this will reduce the city’s 
mosquito crop by 98 per cent. Further up 
the Sound, notably at Fairfield, Stamford 
and Greenwich, other voluntary or semi 
official organizations have accomplished 
even more. Along the coast of Massachu- 
setts at Ipswich, Buzzards Bay and some 
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of the beaches near boston, many voluw 
tary organizations have also done work. 
Much extermination work has also been 
carried out by individuals and associations 
on Long Island and the Sound shore of 
New York State. The work of the city of 
New York has already been mentioned 
Even in New Jersey the success of the 
work depends upon the backing which the 
public gives to the state and county or 
ganizations. 

During the past season, which was a rec 
erd breaker as far as abundance of mos 
quitoes Was concerned, many new anti 
mosquito organizations were formed. In 
order to attempt the coordination of anti 
mosquito work in the vicinity of New 
York, where owing to the proximity of 
Connecticut and New Jersey the problem 
is an interstate one, representatives from 
these three states as well as from the Fed 
eral Government recently met in New York 
City under the auspices of the New York 
Health Department and discussed plans fot 
unifying the work. 


Where Mosquitoes ‘Breed 


It will perhaps be well to look for a mo 
ment at the mosquito himself and then to 
discuss methods for exterminating him. 
lhere are four principal types of mosquito 
breeding places: (1) wooded marshes; (2) 
fresh water marshes; (3) salt marshes; 
(4) dump heaps, catch basins, rain barrels 
and the like. 


(1) The mosquitoes ordinarily breeding in 
wooded marshes do not fly far, but they ar« 
often annoying near their breeding places, es 
pecially early in the season 

(2) Those which breed in fresh water 
marshes do not fly very far and are not apt 
to bite much except at night. However, they 
enter houses freely and their high-pitched 
song” as they fly about within a few inches of 
mir faces is often more of a sleep preventive 
than their bite. Fresh water marshes often 
breed the malarial, or Anopheles, mosquito 
Malarial mosquitoes are not generally a nuis 
ance, since they bite only at night and then 
not severely. They fly only short distances, 
but enter houses readily The wrigglers of 
the malarial mosquito can easily be told from 
those of the other kinds by their habit of 
swimming and resting with their bodies par 
allel to the surface instead of at an angle 
to it like those shown in the illustration 
When the adult bites, it stands almost on its 
head and its body is held almost perpendicular 
to the surface on which it rests. Most mos- 
quitoes stand with their bodies parallel to the 
surface. These differences are so easily no- 
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Howed, so that the eggs which are laid on the 
marsh hatch, and shortly thereafte he adults 
are ready for busines 
(4) Although mosquitoes require wate 

which to breed, some species n get along 
with a very little, and it may be dirty at that 
The so-called house mosquite will breed in 
no more water than it takes to fill a wine glass 
He breeds contentedly and prolifically in cess 


pools, old tin cans, closet vaults, catch basins. 
rain barrels, fresh marshes and sewage pol 


luted waters, anywhere except on salt marshes 


He likes ft enter h USES, hence his name 


Planning the Campaign 


Should a few public-spirited individuals 
desire to better conditions in the commun- 
ity by eliminating the mosquito, they may 
be able to induce the local improvement so 
ciety or Civic association to take it up: if 
not, a special organization will have to be 
formed for the purposs he most 
cally American procedure is for 
terested ones to call a n 
plain their ideas, and let a committee be 
formed to look after the details Che work 
should be planned in the winter so as to be 
ready to start work ahead of the 
quitoes. 
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Once an organization is provided, three 
lines of further preliminary work 
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themselves: First, surveying the field to 


locate the breeding places and to estimate 
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the cost of the work of eradication; second, 
determining the legal aspects and status ot 
the work; third, raising the money. 

rhe most important work of the prelimi 
nary campaign is obtaining an adequate 
idea of the extent of the problem. The 
state entomologists or state health officers 
of the various states will sometimes go over 
the field and locate breeding places and es- 
timate the cost of their eradication. There 
are also experts and firms which make such 
work a specialty. 

A report on the mosquito conditions of a 
section should include: (1) a map showing 
the location of all important breeding 
places, (2) a general discussion of the 
problem, (3) a description of each breed- 
ing area and a statement of the treatment 
necessary to abolish it, (4) an estimate of 
the cost of eradication work. It is gen- 
eral to have a survey cover more terri- 
tory than it is expected to treat, so that it 
may be known what are the possibilities of 
receiving mosquitoes from outside the 
treated area. In inland places it is also 
necessary to consider the possibility of re- 
ceiving migratory marsh mosquitoes. A 
supplemental report on malaria and other 
mosquito-transmitted diseases, if they occur 
in the region under discussion, is often ad- 
visable. 

Since many states now have laws relating 
to the mosquito problem, it is well to have 
the laws on the subject looked up. A legal 
adviser or committee appointed for this 
purpose can also deal with the local of- 
ficials, particularly with the health board. 
Perhaps, when it feels that the public is 
behind it, the public organizations will co- 
operate with the legal committee and en- 
force what laws are in existence, The legal 
branch of the anti-mosquito organization 
can also undertake an investigation as to 
the ownership of all breeding areas and try 
to persuade the owners to remedy condi- 
tions on their own property. 

If the local government does not appro- 
priate funds, they must generally be raised 
by subscription. The public is never in 
doubt that mosquitoes ought to be sup- 
pressed, but is apt to be sceptical of the 
possibility of so doing; hence a more or 
less extended campaign to raise funds for 
the work is generally necessary. The 
methods of conducting such a campaign 
can best be worked out locally. However, 
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in presenting an appeal to the public it is 
well to lay as much stress as is justifiable 
on the fact that mosquitoes may be disease 
carriers. Although the malarial mosquito 
is far less annoying than most of his non- 
malarial brethren, it is easier to arouse in- 
terest in the campaign if he is made a 
prominent “goat.” If statistics can be pro- 
duced showing the amount of malaria in 
the section and the cases traced to infec 
tion breeding places, it is a powerful argu 
ment, 

When it comes to. soliciting funds, 
owners of land containing breeding places 
can be asked either to contribute sums suf- 
ficient to remedy them, or to eliminate the 
breeding places themselves, and the citizens 
generally can be asked to contribute ac 
cording to their means. Certain classes of 
citizens can often be appealed to along spe 
cial lines. Indifferent property owners or 
real estate companies holding lands for 
speculation or development can sometimes 
be reached by pointing out the fact that 
the absence of mosquitoes means increased 
property values. Hotel and resort proprie 
tors can often be influenced by the argu- 
ment that the abolition of the mosquito 
nuisance will bring them increased patron- 
age. Owners of salt marshes may some- 
times be induced to aid, or at least hot to 
obstruct the work, when it is made evident 
to them that ditching their meadows will 
increase their hay yield. Railroads, trolley 
lines and other public service corporations 
frequently own marsh lands which are pro- 
lific mosquito breeders. It is often easier 
for a railroad in building an embankment 
across a marsh to block its drainage, and 
thus create bad breeding spots, than to con- 
struct proper culverts to keep the drainage 
courses open. Sometimes such public ser- 
vice corporations may be induced to live 
up to their names in this regard and pre- 
vent or abolish these things. Sometimes 
publicly owned lands are mosquito breed- 
ing areas. It even happens that mosquitoes 
sometimes breed abundantly in the public 
parks. The authorities should be made to 
feel that the public demands that such con- 
ditions be remedied. 


Control Measures 


After the money has been raised comes 
the actual work of eradication. How much 
can be accomplished will depend, of course, 
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DRAINAGE DITCH ON SALT MARSH, DUG WITH A DITCHING SPADI 


m how much money has been raised. lic. Otherwise they are apt to assume that 
Should it unfortunately .happen that the once a fund has been raised there are to 
sum is not sufficient to abolish all breeding be no more 1 osquitoes; and if even a re 


areas, it is better to clean up the worst ones duced number are preset - they often lose 


i 
thoroughly than to try to spread the confidence and refuse later to contribut 
money on thinly, and thus have only indif for the continuance or completion of the 
ferent results everywhere. A common way’ work. If, however, they understand that 
is to decide how much can safely be ex from the money first collected only a m« 
pended for permanent work on the worst ure of relief is to be expected, when th 
areas, and to use the rest for oiling on the is obtained they may b lling to cot 
remaining breeding places till further funds tribute further 
can be secured. If this procedure is Che anti-mosquito organization can cor 
adopted, it should be explained to the pub- duct the work itself or contract it. Prol 
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SPECIAL FORM OF DITCHING SPADE USED FOR DRAINING MARSHES TO PREVENT 
3 BREEDING OF MOSQUITOES 
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oO prevent permanently the breeding 


osquitoes in a marsh, it is not necessary 


reclaim it entirely. All that is necessary is 


to put in enough ditches to allow all wat 


» flow freely through it, so that however 


et it may be, no water will stagnat 
Sometimes a marsh can be entirely flooded 
simply by throwing a dam across its outlet 
and a scenic feature created on the site of 
a pest hole. Sometimes a pool can be dug 
n the center of a marsh and all surplus 
water drained into it This pool can bi 


stocked with fish which eat wrigglers 
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have sutt knowledg« squitoes i hottoms so that the water can drain out 
general to st hackg yr all of below the surface. On salt marshes the 
this s vledg g al installation of tide gates may prevent 
engineering 1 great he their frequent flooding. On the whole, 
OT on seldo e to id however, most of the permanent work will 
erson ¢ ith these qualifications, bi consist simply of digging drainage ditches 
young t Sanita gine ento Che digging of ditches in swamps 
ologist of ester she able, with a_ hand is often slow and expensive. A nun 
ittle stud instruction, to handle th ber of machines and special tools have been 
work. In sé ses, colle vr even high devised to facilitate it. In general, special 
school students have giv rood service types of spades worked by two or thre 
\ professio1 expert sometimes or men have given better satisfaction that 
ganize the work and train the local inspec power machines An illustration shows a 
tor at the same time successful form of the latter. The patent 
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recourse must frequertly be made to more 
primitive methods. These spades are usu 
ally built to cut a ditch 30 inches deep by 
to inches wide. A set of ditches of this 
size spaced from 100 to 400 feet apart is 
usually adequate to drain a marsh suf 
ficiently to prevent mosquitoes from breed 
ing upon it, although in bad marshes cross 
ditches draining individua! pools may be 
necessary in addition. The cost for dig 
ging such ditches generally ranges from $8 
to $12 per acre. 


Oiling and Other Temporary Work 

It is one thing to pour a little oil on the 
top of a rain barrel and watch the wrig 
glers cease to wriggle, and quite another to 
spread enough oil over marshes many acres 
in extent to kill all the insects breeding 
therein. It takes an organized force to keep 
down breeding over extensive areas. The 
best scheme of organization seems to be to 
have a small permanent crew of trained 
men capable of scouting and inspection as 
well as oiling, who are familiar with the 
entire territory, and who in ordinary times 
do inspection work and such oiling as is 
necessary. In periods of intense breeding, 
such as follow heavy rains—or, in the case 
of salt marshes, after high tides—extra 
laborers can be enlisted to work under the 
direction of the permanent force. Such an 
organization, consisting of a chief inspec 
tor and three or four assistants, can readily 
be expanded on short notice to a force of 
twenty or thirty. 

Several types of outfits are used for oil- 
ing under the different conditions which are 
encountered. To check breeding in catch 
basins, water troughs and the like, it is 
sufficient to pour oil on them directly from 
the can or with a sprinkling pot. Wher 
breeding in natural breeding places is scat 
tered and light, the men carry light hand 
or knapsack spray pumps and a small dip 
per to test the water for wrigglers. Some 
times a reserve supply of oil is also carried. 
If breeding is heavier, it is necessary to 
spread more oil over a smaller area: hence 
heavier pumps holding more oil and throw- 
ing it further are necessary. An illustra 
tion shows a very satisfactory pump for 
such work. When breeding is very intense, 
so that it occurs over several acres, as 
sometimes happens on salt marshes or in 
sewage-contaminated fresh ponds, even 
larger outfits are desirable. 


Barrel 
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mounted on wheels are the next ste] \ 
pump holding about twenty-five gallons ane 
mounted on wheels can usually be movec 
about on a marsh if a few planks are Set 


to get it over ditches ind = soft Spots 
pplied so that the 
pump will not have to be moved oftet 


Enough hos¢ should be suy 


On very large areas which are inaccessible 
with ordinary means, power sprayers with 
long lines of hose mighi be used to advan 
tage. 

Kerosene kills mosquito wrigglers quick 
ly and does not greatly injure vegetation. 
It can easily be obtained in small quantities 
in almost any neighborhood, but it is com 

expensive and quickly 
Crude or fuel oils are cheaper than 
kerosene and act even more quickly Phey 


paratively evapo 


rates. 


last longer on the water, but are more dan- 
gerous to vegetation and must generally be 
purchased by the barrel from a central dis 
tributing point. 


‘ 


Perhaps the best plan is 
o use kerosene for scattered and small 
breeding places where it would not pay to 
transport fuel oil by the barrel, and to uss 
the latter in places where large quantities 
must be brought from a distance. On ex 
tensive oiling operations it pays to have a 
team carry oil along as closely as possible 
with the pumps. 

I: xperience at New Haven shows that 
oiling on marshes may be conducted under 
average conditions at an expense of about 
$2.50 per acre per seaso1 Oiling should 
be done as often as is necessary | Xp 
rience and constant inspection only can de 
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termine how often that will be 


Scouting and Inspection 


\ constant Inspection 1S necessary t f 
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out where and how abundantly 


mosquitoes 


are breeding his inspection should fol 
low three lines 


First ou t 


eu i house-to-house inspection for « 
dences of breeding in rain rrels and other 
domestic utensils. This 1 generally be ca 
ried on alone with the nspection of . 
basins, public dumps e like. The 
spector should have the power to enter all 
premises and t rder receptacles rreeding 
mosquitoes empt ed led eened He 
should carry smal iling tfit and oil s 
places as cannot therwise e treated 

Second, a regular inspectior f all swamps 
and other large breeding place even afte 
they are supposed to have een properly 
ditched or drained This lone to de 
tect breeding, but to be certain that the dr 
age systems are in working rder nsie 


should carry a spade or potato hook w 
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the area treated should be free from the 
pests. Unfortunately, this happy condition 
will not continue unless a constant patrol 
is maintained against local breeding, and 
the ditching systems are kept in repair. 
With the education of public sentiment the 
former precaution becomes less and less 
necessary, but the latter must always be 
continued till all swamps are entirely re 
claimed. Ditches will in time choke and 
finally fill up if not cleaned. Every spring 


] 


they should be gone over and cleaned and 
all obstructions removed. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that no 
special arguments have been adduced here 
in favor of mosquito eradication—nor is it 
thought necessary. The mosquito is a p 
lic menace and a public nuisance. He ex- 
ists among us solely at our suffrance, and 
is more than time for us to withdraw it. 
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Mosquitoes breed only in water The eggs are generally laid on its 
T : ey look like those shown in the picture After 
vy days change into the pupa form, like the hunchback ones. 
s afte se change to the winged adults and fly away to tor- 
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Preparing for Increased Efficiency in 
Fire-Fighting 


By George W. Booth 


Chief Engineer, National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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more important element than that 
of adequate protection against fire. 

In their plans for the coming spring, muni- 
cipal officials will wish to give this subject 
the consideration it deserves; and it is 
hoped that many of them may find practical 
aid in the following suggestions as to fire 
department equipment and personnel, based 
on the experience and observation of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

In considering the number and location 
of fire companies in any city, considera- 


preparedness has no 


tion must be given fo the topography, 
street paving and general character of the 
city. Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, for exam 
ple, require a considerably larger number 
of companies in proportion to population 
than do some other large cities which have 
not such steep grades and are more com 
pactly built. The introduction of automo 
bile apparatus has offset some of the disad- 
vantages resulting from uneven topography. 
It also influences the number of companies 
through making aid from surrounding com- 
munities more readily available. In this 
last respect it is considered that any needed 
department strength, over that necessary 
for proper local distribution, which would 
otherwise be required to handle a serious 
fire in the congested-value districts, may be 
offset to a large extent by the outside aid 
available within thirty minutes. 

For proper quickness in response it is 
estimated that, with automobile apparatus, 
an engine or hose company should be within 
3%4-mile of every point in high-value dis- 
tricts and a ladder company within 1 mile. 
In residential districts about twice these 
distances will give satisfactory service. For 
horse-drawn apparatus the distances should 
be two-thirds those given above. 

The equipment needed for a department 
is largely dependent upon the topography 
of the city, the character of the buildings 
and condition of the water supply. Where 
the water-works system is so designed as 
to provide an ample supply of water at a 
minimum hydrant pressure during draft of 





75 pounds or over, the fire depar*ment can 
be kept upon a direct hydrant stream basis 
until buildings of over four stories begin to 
be numerous. One or more engines in ser 
vice or in reserve may be desirable to pro 
tect the higher buildings or those too far 
from the hydrants for effective hydrant 
streams. For cities of over 30,000 popula 
tion, it is advisable to have about one-third 
the companies provided with engines, to fut 
nish the more powerful streams Ire 
quently some of the residential sections will 
be at considerably higher elevations than 
the business district, and companies in these 
localities must be equipped with fire engines 

Chemical apparatus should be the mait 
reliance for ordinary fires. In some cities, 
75 per cent or more of the actual working 
fires are controlled by chemical streams 
In recent practice the automobile combina 
tion chemical and hose wagon has been 
found an exceedingly valuable apparatus 
and is largely superseding both the horse 
drawn combination wagon and the straight 
chemical. 

Steam fire engine construction has be- 
come quite well standardized, and _ thes« 
machines have reached a comparatively 
high degree of reliability. However, the 
application of the gasoline motor to fire 
service offers such advantages that in th 
past year or two comparatively few steam 
fire engines have been sold, and many of 
these have been equipped with motor trac 
tors to re place horses. 

The earlier types of gasoline pumping 
engines were adaptations of touring cars 
or commercial trucks. The hard servic 
required of such apparatus in pumping and 
in running over all kinds of roads, often in 
the hands of men poorly trained for the ser 
vice, introduced conditions more severe than 
the machine could withstand. The defects 
developed by these earlier pieces of appa 
ratus are being gradually eliminated by a 
careful design along the special lines neces 
sary for such service. 

In regard to the pump, for all except vil 
lage service two good fire streams should 
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be available under ordinary working con 
ditions. This, with the modern use of hose 
with smooth lining and nozzles of good size 
and discharging capacity, means an actual 
delivery of about 500 to 690 gallons. With 
all pumping apparatus the slip may be ex 
pected to increase with use, and other con 
ditions will tend to reduce the capacity of 
the pump, so that a capacity of 700 gallons 
is not too much for most cases, and for 
metropolitan service even larger capacity 
may be desirable. City service at serious 
fires, when the maximum engine capacity 
is needed, will most often call for such 
lengths of hose lines and sizes of nozzles as 
to require an engine pressure of 120 to 150 
pounds, with pressure up to about 200 
pounds or more for fires in high buildings 
or for suburban service. 

Various types of pumps have been used, 
and there are a number of different methods 
of connecting the pump to the engine. The 
types in use include reciprocating piston 
pumps, both single and double-acting: ro 
tary cam or gear pumps; and pumps of 
centrifugal or turbine design, either of 
multi-stage or with two or more single-stage 
pumps working in series. Machines em- 
bodying each type of pump have been suc- 
cessfully developed. 

With any type of pump the requirements 
desirable for fire service are flexibility of 
operation—that is, ability to operate over 
a wide range of pressure—and the power 
required for good fire-fighting. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has rec- 
ommended that the test be such as to obtain 
the full rated capacity of the pump for two 
hours against a net pressure of 120 pounds, 
at least one-half of the rated capacity for 
one-half hour against a net pressure of 200 
pounds, and at least one-third the rated 
capacity for one-half hour against a net 
pressure of 250 pounds. 

The ideal equipment for an engine com- 
pany in a city able to afford it consists of 
two pieces, a pumping engine and combined 
chemical engine and hose wagon, the latter 
ordinarily known as a combination wagon. 
A good arrangement in small or medium- 
sized cities is to have about half the com- 
panies equipped as above, which will fur- 
mish adequate chemical service, and the 
other half equipped with combined pumping 
engine and hose wagon. This latter piece 
of apparatus must, of course, be so manipu- 
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lated at a fire that after the one or two hose 
lines needed are stretched from the hydrant 
to the burning building, the engine will 
reach the hydrant and connect its suction 
as quickly as possible. There will naturally 
be somewhat more delay than if a separate 
engine and hose wagon are provided, but 
this delay should not be more than two or 
three minutes in most cases, even when two 
lines of hose are laid, as shown by tests of 
a crew trained to the work. 

The triple combination, as it is usually 
called by manufacturers, consists of a com- 
bination of pumping engine, chemical tank 
and hose body. Most fire chiefs are agreed 
that this piece of apparatus is not a desir- 
able one for general installation, for the 
obvious reason that its use in furnishing 
chemical service precludes its pumping from 
a hydrant or other source of water supply, 
at least without considerable delay at what 
is likely to be a critical moment; and also 
for the further reason that too much equip- 
ment is carried on one set of wheels and 
is lost to service in case of disablement. 
However, it has a place in localities where 
the pump is very seldom needed—as, for 
instance, in cities where the water-pressure 
is sufficient in most sections for effective 
direct hydrant streams, but where there are 
occasional high elevations or weak spots on 
the water distribution system and the ordi- 
nary hydrant pressure is inadequate. It 
will also take the place of a reserve engine 
for use at serious fires in high-value dis- 
tricts. 

The main points to be considered in pur- 
chasing automobile hose wagons are be- 
lieved to be covered by the recommendation 
included in most of the National Board re 
ports, as follows: 





Automobile hose wagons to have divided 
hose bodies with a capacity of at least 1,000 feet 
of hose when carrying equal amounts of 2'%- 
inch and 3-inch hose. Motors to be capable of 
attaining a speed of 30 miles an hour, and of 
covering 20 miles in an hour over paved or 
macadamized streets having such grades as the 
apparatus is likely to encounter in service. 


Tires and Hose 

Most of the earlier automobile fire appa- 
ratus was fitted with pneumatic tires, and 
some of it is still so equipped; but some 
form of solid or cushion tire has come to 
be considered by most fire chiefs and manu- 
facturers as preferable, from the standpoint 
hoth of safety and economy. 
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The question of hose is often one requir 
ing considerable argument on the part of 
the chief to convince the city fathers of the 
need of money for an adequate supply. In 
addition to the hose on each wagon in ser 
vice, a complete extra equipment should be 
provided at each house in order that after 
use it may be shifted, cleaned and dried. 
If not used, hose should be shifted on the 
wagons at least every two weeks, in order 
to prevent mildew and the 
lining. 

In case hose is burned or 


cracking of 
otherwise de 
stroyed, or for large fires where wagons 
must come back to reload, the reserve hose 
is also needed. Investigation shows that the 
average hose lines in city fire department 
practice are somewhat over 400 feet in 
length. 
lines, each wagon should carry about 1,000 
feet of hose. For wagons accompanying 
large engines able to pump over 800 gallons, 
or for outlying districts where long lines 
are common, 1,200 to 1,400 feet are better, 
making three ordinary lines or one long 
line for places at a distance from hydrants. 

Good quality hose should have a life of 
about seven years, and annual purchases 
should be made on the basis of replacing all 
every years. That five 
years old should be transferred to the out- 
lying companies, so that in sections where 
a burst line would have 
there will be only new hose. 

The 2%-inch hose is best adapted for 
regular use, but if long lines are laid or 
large streams required, the 3-inch size is 
better. With a standard 1'%-inch fire 
stream flowing, the friction loss in good 
2%-inch hose is 15 pounds per 100 feet 
Thus with 800 feet of 2'%-inch hose, 
pounds pressure is needed to overcome fric 
tion and 45 pounds for the nozzle pressure, 
so the engine must work at 
pounds. If hose is attached to a hydrant, 
the pressure is limited probably to So or 90 
pounds and larger more lines, 
siamesed, must be used to produce a stiff 
stream. Three-inch hose will convey the 
same quantity of water over two and one 
half times as far as 2%-inch hose, with the 
same friction For a standard 1'%- 
inch stream with 800 feet of 3-inch hose, 
only 94 pounds pressure will be needed at 
the engine or hydrant. 
and siamesing into one near the nozzle, the 


Therefore, to provide two average 


hose seven over 


serious results 


120 


105 or 170 
“ / 


hose or 


loss. 


By laying two lines 
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friction loss may be still further reduced t 


about one-fourth the loss with a single line. 


In other terms, 108 pounds engine pressure 


will push a 250-gallon 1'¢-inch stream 
through 400 feet of 2 inch hose, or 1,000 
feet of 3-inch hose, or 1,500 feet of 2%-inch 
hose siamesed. Three-inch hose is heavy 
and stiff and not adapted for ordinary us« 
in buildings or on ladders. The best prac 
tice, therefore, is to arrange the hose in 
wagons in two sections so that the 200 to 
300 feet next the hydrant shall be 3-inch, 
and the rest, which may have to be moved 


shall 


Board has made the 


The National 
following recommen 
that each hose 


at least 200 fe et of 3 


about, be 24-inch. 


dations wagon shall carry 


inch hose for outside 
that 


ually each wagon shall carry equal amounts 


leads: for high-value districts, event 


of 2 and 3 inch hose, in two sections. 
Where 2% and 3 inch hose are in use it 

has been found a great convenience to equip 

the 3-inch hose with 2'%-inch couplings, in 


order to eliminate delays from mislaid re 


ducers and varying couplings. Contrary to 
general impression, the use of smaller coup 


lings does not appreciably affect the friction 


loss, so that for ordinary fire streams the 
difference in pressures from straight 3-inch 
hose or 3-inch hose with 2'4-inch couplings 
is not noticeable. Therefore the National 
Board has recommended that both 2% and 
3-inch hose be equipped with 2%-inch Na 


tional Standard couplings, } 

\nnual tests of 
old, and of others 
should be made, with a 


rroperly beveled 
all hose over two years 
that 


test pressure of 200 


any show defects, 
pounds 
additional 


needed, many departments main- 


For use at serious fires, where 


lines are 
for 


tain their Spare hose rolled and ready 


quick loading on any wagon which may be 
back Of 


loaded 


sent for it greater value is a 


reserve hose wagon, pre ferably 


carrying 3-inch hose, kept in some fire sta 
with the 
his should 


ve powerful streams, 


tion centrally located respect 


to 


high value districts wagon 


to this a 


of other apparatus should have turret pipes, 


have a turret pipe, to g 


and in addition sufficient number 


deluge sets and cellar pipes to permit the 
use of a sufficient number of good streams 
to hold a spreading hire 


Cities having buildings over four stories 


high must make some provisions for fight 


ing the fires in the upper stories. The use 
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of building standpipes for this purpose, 
either from the lower floor of the same 
building or from a building across a court 
or narrow street, is recognized as being 
good practice, but in addition to this some 
apparatus must be provided for use where 
standpipes are not available. In the smaller 
cities, a ladder pipe attached to the aerial 
ladder gives good service, and if equipped 
with 3-inch hose for the ladder lead, with 
a siamese at the lower end, streams up to 
2-inch can be used, if the ladder is provided 
with a proper locking device. For the 
larger cities a water tower is necessary, and 
in some cities such apparatus is called on 
first alarms; its response should be provided 
for on the running card in every case, and 
frequent drills should be had with it to 
familiarize the men with its proper hand- 
ling. 

Extensive minor equipment is a necessity 
for any up-to-date department; in general, 
most of this is carried on the ladder trucks, 
as it is the duty of the ladder men to use it: 
however, hose wagon equipment should be 
sufficiently complete to permit the men on 
the wagon to work independently of the 
ladder trucks for all residential and other 
small fires. Besides a complete set of noz- 
zles, including both shut-off and open tips 
from 7% to 134 inches in diameter, suitable 
forcible entry tools, chemical extinguishers 
and short ladders should be carried on each 
hose wagon. Ladder trucks and most of 
the hose wagons should carry salvage ap- 
pliances, particularly waterproof covers. 

Repair facilities are necessary for the 
proper upkeep of apparatus, particularly in 
the larger cities where apparatus gets con- 
siderable use. It is better to have this 
handled by the department, and in many 
places all minor repairs are made by the 
men while about the house. A good supply 
of spare parts is becoming of great impor- 
tance with the general use of automobile 
apparatus. To take the place of apparatus 
being repaired, it is necessary to provide a 
certain amount of spare pieces, and this is 
also of greater moment with a department 
equipped with automobiles. It is estimated 
that provisions should be made to have at 
least one fire engine out of ten in reserve, 
with one out of five for automobile pump- 
ing engines; for hose wagons, the number 
in reserve would be one in fifteen and one 
in ten, respectively, for horse-drawn and 
automobile. 
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Appointment of Officers and Men 

In fire departments, as in other branches 
of city government, political domination 
and petty graft have prevailed at various 
times. It goes without saying that the ap- 
pointment of officers and men for other 
reasons than their fitness for fire service 
will almost inevitably result in demoraliz- 
ing the force and decreasing its efficiency : 
probably the most serious effect is obtained 
when political debts are paid in the ap- 
pointment of chief officers. Only men of 
proven ability should be given important 
positions; in some cases competent chief 
officers of the smaller departments have 
been appointed to similar positions in the 
larger cities, and this scheme has worked 
out well. 

For all officers, long tenure of office is 
desirable, to secure proper familiarity with 
local fire conditions and the general duties 
of the position. To obtain this, as well as 
to eliminate harmful political changes, the 
appointment of all officers for indefinite 
terms, with removal only under charges, is 
desirable. The method of appointment best 
adapted to any city depends largely upon 
the size of the city and local conditions. 
Civil service methods have been in some 
cases rather freely criticised, but it 4s 
doubtful if anything better, or in fact as 
good, could be substituted. Where civil 
service is properly applied, the past record 
of applicants is considered and they must 
successfully pass a rigid physical exami- 
nation before taking the mental examina- 
tions. While the mental examination may 
bar out some otherwise desirable applicants, 
yet in the large cities there is no lack of 
applicants and it is readily practicable to 
make physical requirements such that all 
the men getting on the eligible list shall 
have the making of able-bodied firemen. 
The varied emergencies and requirements 
of modern fire department work are best 
met by men capable of passing reasonable 
mental as well as the physical examina- 
tions, rather than by men whose chief asset 
is mere strength. 

When the eligible list is established, ap- 
pointments should be made by the chief 
rather than by a council committee or the 
mayor, and appointments should not be 
made permanent until the officers have had 
opportunity to observe the work of new 
men at fires and determine whether they 
will make successful firemen. Once ap- 
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pointed, they should be made secure in their 
positions during good behavior and ef- 
ficient service. 

For retirement, the National Board has 
recommended that members be retired from 
active duty on reaching the age of sixty- 
two years, unless at that time they are un- 
usually efficient. Sixty-two years is the age 
for retirement from the United States army 
and navy. The exemption from this rule 
of members of unusual efficiency enables 
the department to avail itself of the accu- 
mulated experience of the higher officers, 
who should have no manual labor to per- 
form. In connection with requiring mem- 
bers to retire on account of age, there 
should be provisions for pensioning men 
for long service or disability. 

In the ordinary full-paid department, the 
men will be collected in a comparatively 
few companies of sufficient strength to man 
all the apparatus at the station. If call men 
or volunteers are included in the depart 
ment, then enough full-paid men should be 
assigned to get the apparatus to a fire and 
get to work. In a part-paid engine com- 
pany, for instance, the engineer, two 
drivers and one other member, preferably 
the captain, should be full-paid, so that at 
least two men will be on duty during meal 
hours, enough to get the apparatus to the 
fire. For a hose or ladder company, at least 
two men must be full-paid. This does not 
allow for days off or sickness, for which 
permanent substitutes should be employed, 
who will shift from one company to another 
to fill in. 

For a full-paid department, the National 
Board recommends that at least seven men 
be present at all times in each engine and 
ladder company in mercantile and manu- 
facturing districts and five men in other 
districts. For hose companies the men 
should number at least five and three, re- 
spectively. In an engine company the men 
should include one engineer, one officer, 
two drivers and three hosemen. With a 
motor pump only, six men will be required 
as the minimum on duty at all times. 
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Fire Alarm System 

The fire alarm system has been properly 
called the right arm of the fire department, 
as the promptness and accuracy of its no 
tification largely determine the extent of 
the fire. A brief description of the main 
features is therefore pertinent. 

In 1851 the question of utilizing the in- 
ventions of Morse telegraphy for the 
sounding of fire alarms was taken up and 
apparatus invented by which tower bells 
could be sounded from stations distributed 
throughout the city. The modern fire alarm 
system has been developed from this be 
ginning. The boxes contain clockwork 
which actuates a figure-wheel and is con 
nected by an electric circuit to a head 
quarters or central office. Each box has its 
own number, which is transmitted through 
headquarters to the various fire stations and 
designates the locality of the fire. From 
headquarters, alarms are transmitted either 
manually or automatically. In the former 
case the box number is received by oper 
ators at headquarters and sent out over 
circuits distinct from those containing 
boxes, either by a Morse key or a special 
transmitter. This type of system is best 
suited to large cities where two fires are 
apt to occur at about the same time, or 
where a number of boxes may be pulled 
for one fire; accuracy and speed depend to 
a very great extent upon the operator. [1 


the automatic system, alarms are trans 
mitted, at headquarters, by a_ repeater 
which receives an alarm from a box on one 
circuit and sends it over the other box cir 
cuits, and in some cases over special cir- 
cuits, to the various fire stations without 
manual intervention or assistance. This 
tvpe of system is for use in the smaller 
places, where cost of maintenance is an im 
portant factor and simultaneous alarms are 
infrequent. 

Fire alarm telegraphy is a_ specialized 
subject with which comparatively few en 
gineers are familiar, but one which is at 
the present time receiving a much greater 
degree of attention than it has in the past. 
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Motor-Driven Fire Department Apparatus 
in Various Types 
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Fire Prevention Work in Asheville, N. C. 


By J. H. Wood 


Chief, Asheville Fire Department 
















WEEK’S inspection of fire waste 

and fire risks has recently been com- 

pleted by the Department of Public 
Safety in Asheville, N.C. The Department 
was ably assisted in this work by three ex- 
perts from Commissioner Young's office at 
Raleigh, N. C., and a flue expert from the 
Underwriters’ Association. 

In the preliminary education of the public 
as to the value of the campaign, Mr. D. 
Hiden Ramsey, Commissioner of Public 
Safety, ran a series of letters and inter 
views in the local papers, which were con- 
tinued throughout the week of the inspec 
tion. During this week our local force, 
together with the assistants mentioned 
above, made a systematic inspection of all 
huildings in the fire district, and also of 
large risks outside of that district, such as 
tanneries, mills, lumber plants, hotels, 
churches and schools, Each school in the 
city was visited by a committee, and on 
every such occasion a fire drill was held for 
the benefit of the outside members of the 
working staff, and a speech—one of a series 
which the Commission had had prepared— 
was delivered by Mr. Sherwood Brockwell, 
of Commissioner Young's office in Raleigh. 
The school children took home cards con 
taining fire prevention rules. 

Commissioner Ramsey has thoroughly 
organized the inspection work. A written 
report of every piece of property was made 
by the inspectors at the time of inspection, 
and the property owner's attention was 
called to any visible defects or risks that 
could be removed. Our Commissioner has 
followed up these inspections with letters to 
the property owners whose premises were 
inspected, thanking those whose premises 
were found in good condition, and in other 
cases ordering the immediate removal of all 
fire risks. A continual warfare is waged 
against improper lighting, defective flues 
and combustible roofing. 

We have a semi-volunteer Department of 
Public Safety in Asheville, made up as fol 
lows: the Commissioner of Public Safety, 
the Chief of the Fire Department, A. L. 
Duckett, Assistant Chief and Electrical En- 
gineer, and L. W. Jeanerett, Secretary. We 
have two hose companies and one hook and 
ladder company, all quartered in a central 
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station in the heart of the city. The equip- 
ment includes a Gamewell alarm system. 
lhe companies hold frequent practices, and 
the men become proficient in the use of 
Pompeian ladders, life nets and life lines, 
and in the rescue of sick or injured persons 
from buildings. In addition to the regular 
drivers, who are full-paid men, twelve men 
sleep in the fire house at night. All these 
men report to a foreman, who has charge of 
all fires until the arrival of the chief or the 
assistant chief. 


Instruction in the Schools 

The principles of fire prevention are be- 
ing emphasized in instructions given by Mr. 
Harry Howell, Superintendent of Schools, 
to the principals and teachers of the public 
schools. Specific rules for the removal of 
risks and for fire drills are formulated. An 
interesting and unique feature of the public 
school work consists of problems in funda- 
mental operations in integers to illustrate 
fire prevention. The basic problem is: 

The secretary of the Asheville Fire Depart- 
ment reports that during the year 1914 -the loss 
from fires in the city was as follows: those 
due to bad chimneys, $1,432; those due to elec- 
tric wires, $21,840; those due to furnaces, 
$2,545; those due to gasoline and oil, $128; 
those due to flying sparks, $1,816; those due to 
carelessness, $5,075; those due to causes not 
well known, $144,900. Find total value of 
property burned during the year. 


Here are some dependent problems: 


If all the fire loss could be prevented and 
spent for school buildings, and if $175,000 were 
spent on a high school building, how many 
playgrounds could be equipped with the re- 
mainder if it cost $500 to equip each play- 
ground? 

A boy can spend a year at the University of 
North Carolina for $250. There were 189 boys 
enrolled in the Asheville High School last 
year. How long could all of those boys be 
kept at the University with the money lost by 
fires in Asheville? 

For the health and cleaning of the city, last 
year, the expense was about $21,000. The 
total fire loss is how many times as great as 
the total expense for cleaning and health? 


Eprtor’s Notre.—Copies of the following typewritten 
circulars are available to readers of THe AMERICAN 
City by making application to Mr. D. Hiden Ramsey, 
Commissioner of Public Safety. Asheville, N. C.: 
“Asheville City Schools—Fire Prevention and Fire 
Drills”; “Fire Drills”; “Asheville City Schools 
Problems in Fundamental Operations in Integers to 
Illustrate Fire Prevention.” 

















Motor Trucks That Serve Municipal Departments 

















GENERAL MOTORS FLUSHER IN SERVICE IN EVANSVILLI 
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The Replacement of Old Style Street 
Lamps and Lighting Fixtures 
By J. R. Cravath 


Consulting Illuminating Engineer 


\ street ivghting, both With electric and 


vas lamps, developmet has been SO 


rapid that it is well for any city to think 


about possible improvements at frequent in 
tervals, in order that it may take advantag« 
of the best that the street lighting art 
, 
ttords 
When a city takes up the question oO! 
street lighting improvements, the subject 


naturally divides itself into two parts in the 


mind of the average man: first, lamps, and 
second lamp posts and standards. These 


two phase x howev¢ r, cannot be considered 


as altogether se parate proble ms, because one 
depends very much upon the other. The 
object of the lamp post is primarily to carry 
i lamp, and incidentally to be as ornamental 
as possible. lhe post must be adapted to 
the lamp and to its globe and _ reflector 


equipment; but, on the other hand, the 
globe and reflector equipment must be se 
lected with regard to practicable height of 
post and available methods of cleaning and 
maintaining lamps. The problem of correct 
height and spacing of lamps, and of correct 
equipment of lamps for a given height and 


g and is likely 


by the aver 


spacing, 1s one ot engineerin 


1 
to be given but little thought bi 
age person, although it is of vital impor- 
tance in the final results 

here has been installed a large amount 
1 special “white way” lighting of business 
streets in American cities, both large and 
small, during the last few vears. It is now 


time that more attention be given to resi 
dence streets loo many cities are still 
[58) 


lighted with an are lamp hung at every 
other street intersection, from 
feet apart. 
days when a large lighting unit such as th 


00 to 1.200 


Chis is simply a relic of the 


arc lamp was the only feasible one for street 
lighting; and since many cities thought they 
could not afford are lamps at more frequent 
intervals, they placed them at eve ry othe 
street intersection, where they have re 
mained to this day. Modern lampg permit 
of more frequent spacings. This, togethe1 
with the increased efficiency of modern 
lamps, makes possible enormous increase in 
the amount of useful light on the street. 

Many cities still have what electrical men 
know as the enclosed type of arc lamp. The 
continuation in operation of such lamps is 
an unjustifiable economic waste. The loss 
falls on the taxpayers or upon an electric 
lighting company, or upon both. It is now 
easy to secure lamps and equipment which 
will give, for the same expenditure of 
money, from two to three. times or more 
as much light on the street as these old arc 
lamps. Furthermore, new lamps can be ob- 
tained in a variety of sizes and candle 
power, so that the units can be distributed 
along the street instead of bunched in a 
few large units with dark spaces between. 

A more efficient form of arc lamp which 
has come into use since 1905 is the magne 
tite or luminous are lamp. Many cities aré 
lighted in whole or in part with these lamps 
put in a number of years ago. There have 
been improvements, both in the electrodes 
burned in these lamps and in the globe 
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equipment, which make possible without nents whicl ( 
great expense an increase of 50 to 10 t the last < 
cent of the light delivered upon the street he extent | ight 
at the points where it 1s most needed \ in as exact te S nos < 
considerable number of these lamps, how ing, aS gas ‘ 
ever, are still operated with the old lov he r sut rm oO ¢ 
crc recency electrode Ss. d i gene é 
During the last ten years the electric 11 ers d ( 
candescent lamp has been undergoing a ts i é cl 
series of rapid and radical improvements. come as 
It is now the most efficient electric street performance . 
inant, except that in the larger sizes on the street, | tal 
units the magnetite or luminous are rove t t 
ps—if well cleaned and otherwise main er « ( 
tained and equipped with high-efficiency course, applies to gas 
electrodes—may in some cases show a is over and above the great ( ¢ 
greater light output for a given yearly ex made ea fe 
pense Which of these lectric units 1s stitutio1 if the ¢ 
to be chosen for a given set of local con flame burt 
ditions is an engineering question which cat In to tl 
only be settled iftet careti lly col side neg Vances 11 tl emcie ne d elec 
each - individual cas as presented Phe tric le d t P 
magnetite arc has the advantage of higher there have als 
ficiency—that is, more light for a given flectors and gl ( kedl 
expenditure of electrical energy than the creasing the pra sofs 
incandescent— and lowet ann ial cost oO! lamps I] ( se ¢ ctors, wl 
electrodes as compared to incandescent has become the 
ip renewals. It has the disadvantages of | few years, resulted Ss 
great possible depreciation if not properly 25 per cent of the ill nation midway 
cleaned, adjusted and maintained; greater tween lamps on a street, the point wh 
likelihood of getting out of adjustment: not such illumin led 
being available in small units; and requir One of the grt 
ng more elaborate and expensive trans ing engineering is tl 
forming apparatus at the power plant thai of the flux or flow of light to the pla 
the incandescent gas-filled tungsten lamps where it is most needed There has be 
In some cases a change to the tungsten lamp too much light immediately under lamps and 
under present conditions involves much less _ too little midway betwee setter reflector 
expense than a change to the magnetite arc have partiall lved this problem, 1 
lamp. practical consideratio1 ha usually ] 
\ll the foregoing factors must be con ited them to sizes too s1 1 to accompli 
sidered by those competent to consider them he best results. W1 flectors 
in choosing a new system. In nearly every used there is a t oh 
case the choosing of a new system is a mat nto the sky, wher 10 
ter of combining business judgment and on fogey night \n excepti t 
technical knowledge of what is feasible and tatement is on business streets where ther 
practicable. Existing contracts and condi re buildings hree f storie 
tions must be dealt with rather than ideal height along each side of the street. wh« 
theoretical considerations. It does. no rood some illuminati of the ] 1d Fens 
to draw up fine plans unless they are draw1 lesired. The greater part of our stre 
in such a way as to reasonably conserve th mileage, however, is on streets where light 
interests of all of the parties to a street thove the horizontal iste In tl 
lighting contract, and so to result in the put ( pinion of some. the ht hicl 
ting through of the improvement fined to the sfr 
\lthough gas is not as extensively used hine into fro 
is electricity for street lighting, it is neve ind porch ted 


theless “still in the running” with improv: ence of opiniot this. 1 ee 








lamp glariu n one’s 1 





when sitting on the por 


night, but, on the other har 


protection valu 


ing numbers on numerou 

: not have lighted porch 1: 
, into yards and on hous 

desirable from the standp« 











and is co1 
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ice 1S not pleasant 
h on a summer's 

it has a police 
venient in find 
houses which do 
amps. Some light 
fronts is generally 


int of the public, 


so that in general the occupants of summer 
night porch seats will either have to put up 
; with the glare or face the other way. 
i In the way of controlling light from 
street lamps, the most 1 rtant recent ad 
vance has been a retractor globe, which 
redirects the light in a way that could only 
otherwise be accomplished by enormous re¢ 
flectors. Use is made of prisms sealed in so 
} that they cannot collect dirt These inter 
cept some of the unnecessary light going 
| ediately under and near the lamp and 
some of the light going and redirect the 
; ravs so that they fall on the street mid 
way between lamps. For certain spacings 
and heights of lamps, such globes prop 
} erly pl iced and adjusted practical \ double 
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the actual effectiveness of street 
About ten California 


cities began the better lighting of their 


lamps. 
years ago some 
business streets by means of clusters of in 
lamps placed on ornamental 
lamp standards at frequent intervals. This 
movement, which is now commonly known 
as “white way” lighting of business streets, 
rapidly spread over the entire country and 
still actively continues. Nearly all of the 
ornamental lamp posts used on such work 
for a number of years supported clusters of 
from three to six lamps variously arranged. 
Standard lamp post designs with such clus 


candescent 


ters have been adopted by ordinance with 
many cities, in order to insure uniformity 
in appearance. The present tendency, how 
ever, is in favor of the simpler and mor 
dignified 
not mean 


one-lamp standard. This does 


that the standards are 


cluster 
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being replaced in cities where they have 
been installed, but many cities and streets 
taking up white way lighting at the present 
time are adopting these newer one-lamp 
designs 

There is an economic as well as an artis 
tic reason for the one-lamp post. One large 
lamp can usually be secured which is more 
efficient than an equivalent candle power in 
several smaller lamps, and it is cheaper to 
maintain. The initial cost is likely to b 
less for the one-lamp post. In the opinion 
of many it is much more pleasing and dig 
nified in appearance. It lends itself better 


to proper devices for control of th light. 


Some Recent Types of Globes and Standards 

Fig. 1 shows one of a popular type of 
one-lamp standard with a plain diffusing 
ball globe at the top lhis type has been 
used in hundreds of places in all kinds of 
streets and parks and is always in good 
taste, neat, and wears well in the public eye. 
rhe ball globe is, however, less efficient for 
parks and residence street lighting than 
some of the more recently designed units 
































FIG. 5 FIG. 6 
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nclusive, there is a better dis vhat higher than is usual with this class of 
ight than with a simple ball lighting at present. By the use of a r 
roper illuminating engineet fractor globe, good lighting is possible with 
to the pla e of the lamp longer distances between lamp posts than 
globe r this reason the would otherwise b« pe rmissible, and the bad 
H city of Chicago has adopted a _ vase like effects of glare of distant lamps are some 
: globe for its gas boulevard lamps rather what reduced lhe refractor in this cast . 
; than a spherical glol is used in an unusual way with a special d 
i We come now to another cla Ot posts sign of lamp housing. The same ideas can 
, developed by engineers to utiliz larger be incorporated in pressed metal or concret 
$ percentage of the generated light of th standards. \ similar design, used in New 
lamp and also in some cases to cut downthe York City, is shown in Fig. 9. . 
; bad ettect ot giare his lare rt luce the Very thoroughly considered plans h; V¢ 
practical effectiveness I t of our street been drawn up for a new street lighting 
. lighting systems by a co erable percent- system for Milwaukee by Mr. F. A. Vaughn, 
ive and to reduce it as far as possible th engineer of street lighting survey, and his 
tendency among engineers for some time associate, Mr. A. J. Sweet Fig. 10 shows 
has been te nerease the height of lamp one of the types of tall concrete posts 


vosts adopted and Fig. 11 a tubular steel design 
| proposed. Fig. 12 shows one of the shorter 
by the writer for the Commercial Club at lamp standards for Milwaukee. Standard 
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t lighting post heights adopted by these engineers art 





Che lat » he ht 1s 16 feet hich Ss some 15 feet, 22.5 feet, 30 feet and 45 feet. Many 
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: 
engineering features of interest in connec time the panes of diffusing glass 1 
tion with this system, using ideas for d the annovance caused by glare at 
creasing cost and increasing efficiency, are pleasing in appearance g. 14 shows 
being worked out. The Milwaukee posts other design of the lantern type of post 
shown use refractor globes to direct the On page 365 of THE AMERICAN CITy 
light onto the street and away from the October, 1915, is illustrated a bracket for 
eves aS much as possible. lhe space above use on a street railway post at San \1 
q the globe is for street signs Some lamps ton1o. Various brackets have been de 
suspended at the center of street intersec signed utilizing the same globes and post 
tions will also be used. This is made neces heads as Figs. 3, 4 and 7 This type of 
sarv by shade trees in the residence dis globe is also used sometimes on a post head 
- tricts It will be noticed that it is all glass, wher 
\ double-arm design of pleasing effect as some of the other designs have metal 
is given in Fig. 13. tops 
On page 507 of the December, 1915, a : os , be 
ssue of THE AMERICAN City is shown a Ornamental Lighting Pole | Fig Casey 
. : Ile a 1 Fig 3 4 r Ele 
lantern type of post devised for the light Comp: Fig >. Union Met M ge ( 
ing of certain streets in Cleveland, Ohio. & Shey 6, Ele i a igll- " uf t. . 
lhe lantern post head is used to conceal the b orks; Fig. 1 , : ran 1 & Manufact 
refractor globe, such globe being used for trations ’ 1 in the N 
better utilizing the light, while at the same — } 
2 
ano | 
\ 
4 gy 
é Pa 
t 
FIG, 12 riG. 13 FIG. 14 























News and Ideas for Commercial and 
Civic Organizations 








cannes 


New Bulletins 

BaLTIMoRE, Mp.—The Town. A civic 
journal published weekly for eight months 
in the year by the Women’s Civic League, 
Inc., Fidelity Building, Baltimore. 

RiversipE, Ca..—Riversid Published 
monthly by the Riverside Chamber of Com 
merce, 

lotepo, Ouro.—Commerce Club News. 
Published weekly by the Toledo Commerce 


Club. + + 
Recently Issued Printed Matter 


Akron, Onto.—Report of the annual 
meeting of the Akron Chamber of Com 
merce. 

ALTOONA, Pa.— I915 year book of the Al 
toona Chamber of Commerce 

BIRMINGHAM, ALaA.—‘“Birmingham,” a 
booklet of Birmingham views, published by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Corry, Pa.—A booklet containing the by- 
laws and a classified roster of the Corry 
Board of Commerce and Industry. 

Granb Rapips, Micu.—A_ booklet con- 
taining a statistical record showing the 
comparative standing of Grand Rapids with 
her sister cities, also showing the growth 
and development of the city since 1900, 
compiled by the Association of Commerce. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—The annual report of 
the Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 

LAKEWooD, Ou10.—A souvenir of the re- 
cent Chamber of Commerce annual ban- 
quet, containing besides the menu a list of 
the Chamber’s officers and standing com- 
mittees and a collection of Lakewood views. 

McKeesport, Pa.—A booklet containing 
a statement of some of the things accom- 
plished by the McKeesport Chamber of 
Commerce during the six months preceding 
November II, 1915. 

Marion, On10.—1915 year-book of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MeripEN, Conn.—A booklet giving gen- 
eral information about Meriden, published 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

NorFotk, Va—A _ booklet containing 
views of and general information about Nor- 
folk, issued by the Chamber of Commerce. 


[64) 


Da a ke eh a a a 


tevwrrrers 


ProvipENCE, R. I|I.—Local Trade Reci 
procity Questionnaire, being used by the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce in its 
local trade reciprocity propaganda. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—A_ report of the 
“Survey of Needs in Commercial Educa 
tion,’ compiled by the Commercial and In 
dustrial Education Committee of the Cham 


ber of Commerce. 
+ + 


A Taxation Revision Movement 

Newark, N. J.—New Jersey has room 
for thousands of new factories and can 
offer to prospective operators the best of 
transportation facilities, with easy access 
to markets. The state has a million acres 
of idle land which ought to be used for 
farming, fruit-raising and gardening. And 
it is said that two million more people 
could make their homes in New Jersey 
without crowding the state. The growth of 
the state is hampered, however, by its pres- 
ent system of taxation, which does not en- 
courage, but rather punishes, thrift and 
industry. 

In order to attract factory operators and 
home-seekers in larger. numbers it has been 
found necessary to revise the taxation laws. 
With this object in view, the Manufac- 
turers’ and Merchants’ Taxation League, 
with headquarters in Newark, was formed. 
It is actively at work advocating legislation 
that will encourage industry, reduce rents 
and make it easier to establish and main 
tain a business or a home in New Jersey. 

The League is urging the exemption of 
machinery, merchandise and household 
goods from taxation, the reduction of the 
tax on buildings and an increase in the tax 
on land similar to the plan adopted in Pitts- 
burgh and Scranton, Pa. It is felt that 
these changes in the taxation laws will not 
only attract industries and people in a much 
larger degree, but will result in retaining 
those that otherwise would be diverted 
across the state line to Pennsylvania, where 
the taxation laws are more favorable. 


GLADWIN BOUTON, 


Secretary, Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Taxa 
tion League. 
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For City Beautification 
Utrau.—lIn a 
town contest conducted some time ago by 


OGDEN, state-wide clean 
the Utah Development League, Ogden won 
the prize, a drinking fountain, illustrated 
he rewith. The 5,000 children who compose 
the membership of the League of Good Citi 
zenship contributed largety to Ogden’s suc 
cessful competition. 

lhe League of Good Citizenship is spon 
sored by the Civic League of Ogden, which 
constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the former indicate the 


is its executive committee. The 


earnest efforts being put forth to train and 
develop the members in all matters relating 
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THE PRIZE DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


to good citizenship. Any pupil in any 
school in Ogden may become a member by 
signing the constitution and by-laws. 

. rhe program of work includes a “gar- 
den plan,” in which every child is encour 
aged to take part. Contests are open in in 

terior floral decoration of school buildings, 
lawns and_ parking, gardens, 
flower gardens, well-cared-for yards, win 
dow and porch boxes and porch baskets, 
and vacant gardening. 

a KATHERINE S. KNISELY, 

: President, The Civic League. 
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A Cartoon from The Detroiter 
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“Both Must Pall Together to Crack the Nut’’ 


Cooperation 1s s is 
Zanization as ir ur siness 





from Portland 
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(Eyar those wo trequent these rooms ths 


Chamber of Commerce 


— of the —— 


- a - 
City of Portland 
be careful onlp to offer constructive criticism, if anp, 
and map everp citizen hold membership who should 
PS ae 


(Dav coery member do his share of the manp things 


that should be done for the betterment of Portland and 
the great tate of Oregon, and map all be as gallant 
im praise and as ambitious for fair play as is that 
inghest type of manhood and cituen whose example we 
Should ever strive to emulate, —>— 


Gre pou dong pour share? 


Pour actior atterest 1s needed. 
Jn what branch of the work arr pou interested? 


Dow can the Chamber of Comunercr brip pou 
and bow can pou beip i? 


GREETING DISPLAYED ON THE WALLS AND 
IN THE ELEVATORS OF THE COMMER 
CIAL ¢ J BUILDING, 
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P LUB WHICH HOUSES 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PORT. 
LAND, ORE. 

















A State Road Conference 
Sepatia. Mo.—An_ enthusiastic road 


conterenc¢ vas held Sedalia on Decem 


ber 11 [his was called by the Sedalia 
Chamber of Commerce for the purpose ot 
discussing, among other things, the subject 
of circulating petitions asking fot federal 
aid in road improvement work and for a 
constitutional amendment to provide for a 


state road fund for Missouri 
There were approximately thirty cities 


represented at the 
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rhe other instrument is a petition for a 
constitutional amendment providing for a 
state road fund, to be secured by increas 
ing the present rate of taxation ten cents, 
the fund to be expended in the building of 
roads in the counties of the state where a 
like amount would be contributed by the 
counties or districts desiring their construc 
non, J. W. McCLAIN, 

Acting Secretary. S Chamber of Commerce 


a 
Sanitary Survey 





conference. James ( 

Wonders, Chief En 
gineer o! the United 
States Office of Pub 


lic Roads, and I, \\ 
Buffum, Missouri 


YoU 


WANT BETTER ROADS? Chicago Association 


by High School 
Civic Clubs 


CuicaGco, ILt.—At 
the suggestion of the 


of Commerce that a 





State Highway Com 


missioner, were the 


9 survey of the sani 
ow a p p eM! tary conditions in 





principal speakers. A 
staff corre spondent of 
the Kansas City Star, 
which paper has vig 
orously espoused the 


COME TO 


Chicago be made by 
the high school stu 


SATURDAY 


dents of the city, such 


cause of rock road 
construction in the 
State, gave a spirited 
talk, which resulted 
in the formation of 
the Missouri Perma 
nent Road Associa 
tion, with J. H. Dick 
brader, of Washing 
ton, as president, and 
M. V. Carroll, of the 
Sedalia Chamber of 


SEDALI 


And Participate in a 


State-wide Roads Conference 


4) WHICH WHA GE DISCUSSED 


“Shall We Initiate 2 Constitutional Amendment for 2 Real STATE 
ROAD FUND?” 


“How Can We Most Effectively Center Such Pressure on Congress 
as will Secure Prompt and. Substantial Federal Aid for Permanent 
Road Construction?” 

Addresses by HON JAMES C. WONDERS. Chie! Engineer United States Office Publec 
Roads, Washington, 0. C; STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER F. W. BUFFUM; HON, 
JOWN H. BOTHWELL, MAYOR HUGH McINDOE, Joplin; HON ££ £ MclIMSEY 
Senagheid 








The officers of the Souther Route Crow State ond the Sedahe-Sprngheld High +: 
Acecevatvons have jorned ow the call for delegerions (rom all cowaties ad towne traversed 

to attend thes coaterence. 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS tor permenen: 
render Gnemeral help for the rea 


DEC 1 a survey was recent 
. ly conducted by the 


members of the civic 
industrial clubs of 
those schools. This 
proved to be a useful 
accomplishment, not 
only on account of 
the Information fur 
nished, but also in 
stimulating the civic 
ideas and ideals of 
the boys and girls en 
gaged in the work. 


Commerce, as Secre 
tary-Treasurer. 


Two petitions were eesti 





qvethumee Reames hse The original plan 


SEDALIA CHAMBER OF 


was to obtain a sur 


<> e ° ° 
vey of the entire city. 








drafted in the course 
of the conference, to 
be presented to the Senate and House of 
Representatives. In one the desire is ex 
pressed that there be placed at the disposal 
of the United States Office of Public Roads 
a fund of fifty million dollars to be used 
in aiding several states in the construction 
of permanent roads, with certain regula- 
tions and limitations. It was suggested 
that no state receive during any one year 


an amount greater than 25 per cent of the 
total sum which that state and its subdivi- 
sions should appropriate and actually ex- 
pend for permanent road construction dur- 
ing the year. 


It was soon discov 
ered, however, that 
the clubs were not sufficiently well or 
ganized in the various high schools to 
undertake so complete a survey. It was 
then decided to cover as much territory as 
possible in a week’s time, and to have each 
high school club cover the district consid- 
ered its own. The district surveyed was 
larger in population than Milwaukee, and 
included every factor of sanitation entering 
into the affairs of a metropolitan city. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
furnished each high school with report 
blanks headed with the name of the individ- 
ual civic industrial club connected with the 
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school, and containing sets ol questions to 


filled out by the inspe ctor otf each block 


- i 
1e text of the blank appears belo 
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l Are the alleys pave 
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Yarns 


1. How many front yards are ed irden plot 
or lawns ; 
How many back yards are littered 
3. How many back yards are used as 
lawns ae 
4. How many back yards are littered 
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ssued by the Englebooster Associat 
the last week in June, asking each student 
report when school opens in the fall how 

id employed his time during vacatio1 Cw 
prizes have been offered by the Engleb ster 
\ssociation, one to the boy and the other t 
the girl who makes the greatest evement 
during the summer va 

+ + 
A Paving Celebration 
Des PLAINEs, Itt.—The completion of 


six miles of paving in Des Plaines was th« 
occasion for a formal dedication ceremony 
recently, in which the village officials, who 
are proud of the achievement, sought to 
bring it forcibly to the attention of the citi 
zens. The celebration included an automo 
bile parade more than a mile long, speeches 
by city and road officials, a flag raising, 
and the breaking of bottles of champagne 
on North and South Side Streets. The 
ceremonies were conducted under the direc 
tion of the Village Trustees and the Des 


Plaines Commercial Association. Coroner 
Peter M. Hoffman, a resident of the city 
and one of the most active workers for the 
improvement, was Master of Ceremonies 
Officials from twenty neighboring cities 
were conducted over all the paved streets 
in an inspection tour. . 

The improvements have cost the village 
approximately $175,000, which sum is mac 
payable in ten annual installments his 
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will make it possible for everyone to pay 
his share without entailing great hardship. 

[he streets now paved in the heart of 
the business and residential sections include 
about half of the main portion of Des 
Plaines. This is an exceptionally large per 
centage for a village of 3,000 population. 
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The citizens are greatly pleased with the 
improvement and declare that the im 


to business which the new streets will 


petus 
al 
ford and the increase in property valua 
tions will more than offset the cost 
‘ 
WILLIAM GRAUPNER 


Secret ‘ Te l ( t \ 





“Our Most Important Plan for the Coming 
Spring” 


Tue AMERICAN City asked the Secretary of the leading « 
city having (according the 1910 census) a population of bet 
very briefly the most important plan which he hopes his organ 


mmercital rgai If main each 
etween 50,000 and 75,000, f utliny 
ation will carry out during 


the coming spring. The following replies were received: 


For the Consolidation of Thirty- 
three Municipalities 

WiLkes-Barre, Pa.—The special goal of 
the Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce 
for the near future is the consolidation into 
one large city of the many separate muni- 
cipalities surrounding Wilkes-Barre. The 
success of the movement will place Wilkes- 
Barre where it rightfully belongs among 
the commercial centers of the country. 

The city is at present greatly handi 
capped by the fact that the census figures 
do not give an accurate idea of the trading 
and manufacturing population which it 
really has. Wilkes-Barre lies in the center 
of the Wyoming Valley, which is eighteen 
miles long and three miles wide. For all 
of this territory Wilkes-Barre is the trad 
ing center and from it labor can be drawn 
for manufacturing purposes. 

In the Wyoming Valley there are thirty- 
three separate municipalities, each with its 
own borough, township or city government. 
They all have the same water supply, light- 
ing and transportation systems. Within 
this area there was in 1910 a population 
or 245,000, and yet Wilkes-Barre is rated 
as a city of less than 75,000 population. 
The valley has almost the same area as is 
contained within the city limits of Des 
Moines. It will be the special effort of the 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing the next few months to attempt to bring 
about the consolidation of these separate 
communities. 

R. W. FERREL, 


Secretary, Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. 


Taxation Reform and Building 
Code 


JouNstown, Pa.—Among the five larg 
undertakings which the Jéhnstown Cham 
ber of Commerce has under way for 1916, 
the most important is the campaign for an 
extension of the Somers system of appraisal 
over the seventeen wards in the city that 
are not at present using it 

Next in importance is the campaign for 
a building code. The city has none at pres 
ent, nor is there any public inspection of 
buildings. Consequently builders and land 
owners have been erecting and maintaining 
structures according to their individual 
fancy and inclination. The Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed a Building Code 
Committee which consists of a builder, an 
architect, a lawyer, a doctor, an editor, an 
insurance man and a social worker. The 
committee has asked the Master Builders’ 
\ssociation, the Johnstown Engineering 
Society, the Cambria County Medical As 
sociation and the architects of the city to 
name committees of three men each who 
may cooperate*with the Chamber of Com 
merce committee in drafting a_ building 
code. 

There will be public hearings on the sub 
ject, it being the intention at the first ones 
to demonstrate the need of such a code. 
All the real estate dealers, builders, private 
property owners or others who do not feel 
that such legislation is needed, will be ir 
vited to attend the hearings and present 
their arguments against it. The 


various 
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phases of the code will then be taken up 
one by one at subsequent hearings, and a 
building code for Johnstown will be drawn 
up to meet local conditions after a study 
has been made of the laws of the various 
cities in the United States. The code will 
then be presented to the Council, with the 
request that a_ building 
pointed to entorce its regulations. 


inspector be ap- 


SAMUEL WILSON, 


Executive Secretary, J stown Chamber of 
Commerce 

+ + 
A Big Bridge Project 


Scuenectrapy, N, Y.—One of the impor- 
tant pieces of work planned for the coming 
months by the Schenectady Board of Trade 
is the promotion of the Great Western 
Gateway Bridge project at Schenectady. 
he undertaking is one of state-wide as 
well as local interest. 

It is proposed to erect a structure run 
ning from the foot of lower State Street 
in Schenectady, across the islands in the 
Mohawk River, crossing the Barge Canal, 
the Mohawk River and over to the high- 
lands of Scotia. This bridge will for all 
time lift the tide of travel above the flood 
conditions which mark every recurring 
spring and will eliminate interruption of 
traffic in the Mohawk Valley. 

The value to any community of a bridge 
connecting different sections and making 
transportation and the shipping of prod- 
ucts easy of accomplishment is obvious. 
Schenectady is looking to the future, and 
the bridge is planned not for the next 
twenty years, but for the next hundred 
years. It will stand at the entrance of the 
Mohawk Valley as a monument typifying 
the progress that has lifted Schenectady out 
of a sleep of two hundred years into a 
wide-awake industrial center. 

HORACE W. RAYMOND, 


Secretary, Schenectady 


+ + 
To Federate Local Charities 


Canton, On10.—The most important plan 
of the Canton Chamber of Commerce for 
1916 is the Federation of the local chari- 
table societies, churches and lodges into a 
so-called welfare body. It is expected that 


toard of Trade. 


this action will bring about an improvement 
in the method of handling Canton’s chari- 
ties. 


The city’s social conditions are better 
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now than ever before, but a coordination 
of the various agencies for helping the 
poor is needed in order to avoid duplica 
tion of work and donations. A complete 
index of the needy families and a housing 
survey should be made. 

The Chamber will first elect a board of 
directors of the welfare body, to be com- 
posed of fifteen persons, five to represent 
the contributors, five the organizations in 
terested, and five some centralized body en- 
gaged in community upbuilding. The plan 
is to have the collection of money for 
charitable work placed in the hands of a 
secretary appointed for that purpose, also 
to use the pledge system for the distribution 
of the funds among the several organiza- 
tions. In the pledge system an agreement 
is reached among the organizations com- 
posing a federation not to expend for any 
one object more than the budget for each 
stipulates. 

The Chamber of Commerce also has in 
mind for the coming year the organization 
of a manufacturers’ and jobbers’ associa- 
tion, with a membership of about 250. The 
Chamber is just completing a campaign for 
a county agricultural agent and expects to 
have an expert in service early in January. 

L. E. 


Secretary, Canton Chamber of 


+ + 


Improvement of Lakes and Their 
Surroundings 


Akron, Ounto.—One of the important 
features of the work of the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce during the coming year 
will be to help in securing the further de- 
velopment of the Portage Lakes, a chain of 
five lying a short distance south of Akron. 
The lakes and the land immediately sur- 
rounding them were dedicated as a state 
park by the Ohio Legislature in 1902, but 
their development as such has proceeded 
slowly. 

The Akron Chamber was instrumental in 
securing an appropriation by the state in 
the spring of 1915 for the construction of 
a dam to prevent a recurrence of the havoc 
wrought by the floods of 1913, and also for 
the further development and beautification 
of the lakes. This work is now under way, 
and the activities of the Waterways Com- 
mittee of the Chamber will be devoted dur- 
ing the coming year to having the state 
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ake a complete survey of the lakes to de 
termine how much of the property 


y the When 


ipleted, the question ot dredgi lg 


is owned 


state the survey has been 


f the marsh lands so as to provide islands 


the lakes or add to the land already 

‘ : wned by the state along the margins ot 
bi these bodies of water, will be taken up 
his additional land and the portions al 

ready owned by the state can then be de 

eloped for recreation purposes, not only 


for the people of Akron, but for those li 


ng in that section of the stat 
The Good 


Roads Committee of the Ak 


on Chamber of Commerce will also work 
to secure the improvement of the roads 
iround these lakes in order to make the 


\ fish 


mone ot 


territory attractive to automobilists 
built by the 
the lakes during the 
lakes with 
will be 


to the pleas 


hatchery was State 
the islands in 
vear, and the stocking of these 
fish through the hatching 
started in 1916 will add greatly 
ire of the fishermen. The lakes, with the 
hills about them, furnish some of the most 
picturesque Ohio, afford 


possibilities for their larger 


past 


which 


scenery in and 
usefulness as 
facilities. 

VINCI S. STEVENS 
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Evansville’s Program 
When the 


Evansville Chamber of Com 


EVANSVILLE, IND.- member 

ship of the 

merce was asked to decide what should be 

the first work of the reorganized body, the 

majority voted in favor of the construction 

of the bridge across the Ohio 

Efforts to bring the project to 

conclusion had been 

early in 1915 by the Evansville Business 

\ssociation, which bequeathed the project 

to the organization which takes its place. 

It is believed that by 

‘ lefinite plans for the bridge will have been 
determined upon. 

lhe members also thought it desirable to 

make the Ohio 

. -vansville as a commercial 


Rive r neat 
Evansville. 
P 


begun 


i successful 


the coming summer 


River more important to 


route by pro 
viding better port facilities in that city, and 
it is possible that the Evansville 
will assist in the completion of a 
to make channel in the 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo, to be 
entire year. 

Other suggestions of work for the year 
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++ + 
Taxation— Garbage Disposal— City 
Planning——New Industries 


ALTOONA, Pa.—During its present fiscal 
year the Altoona Chamber of Commerce 
will concentrate upon four things, viz., the 
establishment of t equitable syste 
of realty valuatior the stablishment of a 
system of municipal ¢ ge disposal, the 
organization of a city planning comn 
sion and a campaig ne dustric 
Much educational work alo1 g these lines 
has been conducted during the past year, 
and the directors have detert ed that the 
will not endanger th iccessful culmina 
tion of their efforts bv all themselv: 
to be diverted from these S or scatt 


ing their forces in many 
] 


Phe prol lem of taxation is th 


portant one, since man f the impro 
ments which have beet cated 1 | 
Chamber are blocked because of lack 
revenue No progress can be made unt 
this question has been solved As the 

sult of two years’ propaganda alread) 
seminated, the Chamber ha iroused 
great deal of interest in th subject ind 
created a better understandi e between the 
city and the taxpayers; so that even under 
the old form of haphazard valuation, th« 
assessments have been ma more equal 
and the city’s revenue for 1916 has be 


with 


hardships worthy of consider 


$10,000 


increased by 
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These activities and the plan for an “in- 
side” publicity campaign to create an ap- 
preciation of community organization, and 
efforts to build up the industrial, commer- 
cial and civic interests of Altoona and the 
surrounding country will keep the Altoona 
Chamber of Commerce very busy during 
the present year. 

GEORGE H. MOSSER, 
Manager, Altoona Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 


A Few Items From a Big Program 


HarrissurG, Pa.—The Harrisburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce intends to broaden the 
scope and intensity of its work greatly dur- 
ing 1916. One of the ways of accomplish- 
ing this will be through the holding of in- 
spiring luncheon meetings of the sort held 
during 1915. These will be addressed by 
speakers of prominence and specialists in 
subjects of interest to Harrisburg citizens. 

A matter which the Chamber feels should 
be emphasized during 1916 is the growing 
importance of the William Penn Highway, 
the improved state road between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, which soon will be not 
only Pennsylvania’s greatest and most use- 
ful highway, but a nationally famous auto- 
mobile road. The Chamber expects to call 
a William Penn Highway meeting early in 
1916 to center public attention upon the 
highway and create an appreciation of its 
value. 

The compilation and passage of a modern 
building code, with the codperation of the 
city commissioners, will be a feature of 
1916's work. The campaign already started 
to induce merchants and factory operators 
to install automatic sprinkler protection 
against fire is expected to bear much fruit 
during 1916. It is also expected that the 
negotiations now under way to have fire 
insurance risks rated according to modern 
schedule rates rather than local under- 
writers’ “judgment” rates will be brought 
to a successful issue during the spring. 

Coéperation in planning for a new mil- 
lion-dollar high school; efforts to establish 
continuation and vocational work in con- 
nection with the public instruction; the is- 
suing of a guide-book of Harrisburg and 
environs, also of Harrisburg’s wholesalers 
and manufacturers, branch houses and 
other distributors; an improvement in and 
extension of the credit bureau service; co- 
operation with retail merchants in united 
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seasonal sales; and renewed attention to 

plans for building in Harrisburg a first- 

class, modern hote! are among the many 

other plans for making 1916 the most use- 

ful year in the history of the organization. 
EDWARD L. McCOLGIN, 

Secretary, Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce. 

+ + 

For a More Active Membership 

Terre Haute, Inp—The Terre Haute 
Chamber of Commerce hopes during 1916 
to convince its members and the citizens 
generally that the Chamber exists for the 
welfare of everyone in the community; 
that it is a business organization which is 
endeavoring every day to be of genuine 
service, and that it welcomes suggestions 
from its members and from non-members 
on matters which are of interest or impor- 
tance to them. The Chamber is planning 
to act as a clearing-house where projects 
which have been undertaken in other cities 
may be thoroughly analyzed, and, if con- 
sidered suitable for the community, may 
be at once brought to the attention of the 
people. 

The organization also hopes during the 
coming year to receive the codperation of 
everyone living in the community, and to 
attract to its membership the public-spirited 
people of the city who are interested in its 
development. There is much that the 
Chamber of Commerce can do for Terre 
Haute, but it must first have the support 
of the people, and to gain this the people 
must be made to see that the organization 
is really theirs and that its efficiency de- 
pends upon each individual. 

The object which the Chamber most 
wishes to achieve in 1916, therefore, is the 
thorough welding together of its members 
and their realization that they will receive 
benefit from their connection with the or- 
ganization in proportion to the coéperation 
which they extend, and that if they do not 
make use of the opportunity to reap such 
benefit they will be heavy losers. 


E. H. CLIFFORD, 
Secretary, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 
A Program of Industrial Devel- 
opment 
Erte, Pa.—The most important work of 
the Erie Board of Commerce for 1916 will 
be the carrying out of the industrial pro- 
gram, the object of which is to knit to- 
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gether the various commercial interests in 
the community and work out a plan where- 
by coherent action in the development of 
Erie’s industries may be secured. This 
work must be performed before great in- 
dustrial expansion can be advocated. 

The work was begun in November, 1915, 
by the holding once a week of small group 
meetings at invitation dinners. A manu- 
facturer appointed by the chairman of the 
Industrial Committee each time acts as 
host, and two other members of the com- 
mittee are expected to be present. The 
remainder of the party is chosen from dif- 
ferent lines of business by the chairman 
of the committee and the host of the par- 
ticular dinner. The invitations are sent out 
by the host, and state that the dinner is 
being held for the purpose of discussing 
the industrial problems of the Board of 
Commerce. These dinners will continue 
until June, 1916. 

The various items in the industrial pro- 
gram are as follows: the organization of 
a trade excursion trip; the formation of a 
General Efficiency and Safety First Club, 
the meetings of which are held once a 
month, when debates are conducted; ex- 
cursions to the plants of different manufac- 
turers; monthly competitive articles among 
senior and junior high school classes from 
November, 1915, to May, 1916, on indus- 
trial topics, prizes to be awarded to the suc- 
cessful contestants; investigation and re- 
port on a plan for providing more high- 
type, low-priced dwellings in Erie; inves- 
tigation and report on plans used by or- 
ganizations such as the Board of Com- 
merce, in aiding the smaller local industries 
and in handling applications received from 
new ones; and arranging for a temporary 
or permanent industrial exhibit. 


R. C. WELLER, 
Managing Secretary, Erie Board of Commerce. 


+ + 
A “Buy-at-Home” Campaign 
Evizasetu, N. J.—An important feature 
of the work of the Elizabeth Board of 
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Trade for the spring of 1916 will be a vig 
orous campaign to retain at home all retail 
trade. An auxiliary body of the Board of 
Trade, called the “Home Trade Boosters,” 


has been formed, which conduct the 


will 
campaign. 

A special fund is being raised for pub 
licity purposes. Placards emphasizing the 
reasons why home trade should be fostered 
have been distributed among the mer 
chants, who have placed them conspicu 
ously in their store windows and _ inside 
their stores. 

“Try Elizabeth First” has been a familiar 
slogan in the city for over two years, and 
the present campaign is founded upon this 
motto. Slides reproducing the placards 
will be shown in the moving picture thea 
tres, the proprietors having signified their 
willingness to cooperate in that way. 
Stickers bearing the legend, “Try Elizabeth 
First, Trade at Home, Home Trade Boost 
ers,” will be distributed among the mer 
chants. Large banners will be suspended 
across the three main business streets with 
the words “Try Elizabeth First” appearing 
most prominently. Talks on retail trade 
will be given by experts for the benefit of 
the clerks. 

\ Service Bureau will be organized for 
the purpose of disseminating information 
upon store service, values, deliveries and 
other phases of retail trade. That bureau 
will also take up with individual merchants 
any specific complaints that are made. The 
latter will be done diplomatically and al- 
ways with the intention of correcting faults 
in the system, if they exist. 

Elizabeth merchants have suffered on ac- 
count of the sharp competition with New 
York, only twelve miles distant, and with 
Newark, five miles away. It is the aim of 
the campaign to keep Elizabeth dollars at 
home, and to urge the Elizabethans, when- 
ever making purchases, to “Try Elizabeth 
First.” 

ALEXIS J 
Elizabeth Bo 


COLMAN 


Secretary ird of Trade 
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Building Up Commercial Efficiency 


The New Cooperation Between the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
Local Commercial Organizations 


By Dr. E. E. Pratt 


Chief ot Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE Government's work in promoting 
7 foreign trade is centered in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
Many other departments, it is true, cooper 
ate with this branch of the government ser- 
vice and contribute to its efficiency. This 
Bureau has many sources from which it 
obtains commercial data and trade infor- 
mation of all kinds. After this information 
is collected, it becomes the problem of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to distribute it so that the 
will be made of it. 

One of the methods determined upon tor 
distributing this information is the estab- 
lishment of branch offices. The function of 
a branch office, however, is not merely the 
distribution of the information published or 
distributed through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, but rather it is 
aimed to establish a service which it is im- 
possible for the Bureau at Washington to 
render. The need which was felt for cioser 
contact with the business community and 
for distributing stations for this trade in- 
formation led, some months ago, to the es- 
tablishment of eight branch offices of the 
Bureau. That these branch offices are fill- 
ing a real want on the part of American 
business men is daily attested by communi- 
cations which reach the Bureau bearing 
tribute to the excellent work performed by 
the commercial agents in charge. 

The necessity, however, for personal con- 
tact with the business community and for 
more detailed and intensive distribution of 
this vast body of trade information is a 
very pressing one. No business man who 
is looking the facts squarely in the face can 
doubt that the United States is facing the 
opportunity of vast commercial expansion 
and that now, if ever, is the time to act. 

Added facilities are absolutely necessary 
in order to effectually serve the business 
community. The Bureau has accordingly 
decided to extend to any commercial or- 
ganization which is willing to subscribe to 
the conditions imposed, exactly the same in- 
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maximum use 


formation and service as it furnishes to its 
own branch offices. Under this cooperative 
plan it will be possible for any chamber of 
commerce in the country sufficiently inter- 
ested in foreign trade to establish a foreign 
trade bureau and to furnish to its members 
and to the local community the same infor- 
mation in the same form and with the same 
speed that such information is given out hy 
the branch offices of this Bureau. 

Any plan of codperation implies mutual 
obligations. This plan of cooperation in 
promoting foreign trade can perhaps best be 
expressed by the following statement of 
what each side may do: 


What the Local Commercial Organizations 
Are Expected to Do 


(1) The local organization shall establish a 
foreign trade bureau. 

(2) This foreign trade bureau shall be un- 
der the direction of the governing board of 
the organization, which shall be given power on 
behalf of the organization to enter into Such 
agreements as may be necessary. 

(3) The executive direction of this work 
shall be in the hands of a man who shall de- 
vote his entire time to it, and he shall be pro- 
vided with such clerical assistance as may be 
necessary ‘to prosecute his work effectively. 

(4) The work which is being carried on 
shall at all times be open to the inspection of 
the officers of the Department of Commerce. 

(5) The foreign trade bureau shall render 

regular monthly reports of a form to be pre- 
scribed in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
_ (6) The foreign trade bureau shall make at 
its Own expense a complete copy of the “Ex- 
porters’ Index” for its section of the country. 
This index shall be kept up to date and addi- 
tional data transmitted to Washington. 

(7) The foreign trade bureau may be called 
upon to make reports on specified subjects. It 
is understood, of course, that such service will 
not be called for to any considerable extent. 

(8) The foreign trade bureau wiil be ex- 
pected to receive and entertain (arrange con- 
ferences and meetings for) visiting commer- 
cial attachés, commercial agents and consuls 
on leave in this country. 

(9) The service rendered by the foreign 
trade bureau will not be restricted to the mem- 
bers of the organization, but will be freely 
given to all citizens residing in the territory of 
any particular bureau. 
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What the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is Willing to Do 


(1) The Bureau of loreign and Domestic 
Commerce will place at the disposal of the 
man who is delegated to do this work every 
facility of its Washington office and its branch 
offices, for purpose of study. This will enable 
him to gain a complete idea of the facilities 
which the Bureau has to offer, and will also 
put in his hands the tools with which to work. 

(2) The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will furnish the local bureau with 
all the information distributed by it. This will 
include: 

(a) The details and address of 
portunities.” 

(b) Photostatic 
which have been sent heretofore 
of the Bureau. 

(c) All confidential circulars issued by the Bureau 

(d) Telegraphic trade opportunities which have beer 
received by cable. 

(3) Ordinarily the information which the 
Bureau can furnish in answer to an inquiry is 
arbitrarily limited. ‘This is necessary not only 
on account of the great volume of requests, but 
also because of the limited force of the Bu- 
reau. On account of the large number of 
manufacturers who would be reached through 
the local organizations, requests from them 
will receive more detailed and unlimited at- 
tention. 

(4) The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will furnish each local organization 
with a complete set, so far as available, of the 
publications of the Bureau. 

(5) The Bureau will establish, in codpera- 
tion with the Superintendent of Documents in 
each of the local organizations, a supply of its 
publications which are for sale and which will 
convenience local manufacturers in obtaining 
the desired information. 

(6) All samples which are received by the 
3ureau from its agents in the field will be sent 
to the local foreign trade bureaus for exhibi- 
tion. 

It is contemplated that whenever the local 
commercial organization or the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce desires, 
for any reason whatever, to withdraw from 
this particular arrangement, either may do 
so upon notice. 

In order to show concretely just how 
this plan will work, let us take a specific ex- 
ample. Under the present arrangements, 
if a report is received from an American 
consular officer abroad, accompanied by 
plans and specifications, an announcement 
is made through “Foreign Trade Oppor 
tunities” in Commerce Reports, or through 
a “Confidential Circular” or some other me- 
dium. A manufacturer in Cleveland, for 
example, is interested in this proposition. 
He must, however, write to Washington to 
secure the information, which will take 
from two to four days. Many manufac- 
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turers will not write and therefore will not 
get the information at all. 

Under the cooperative plan, Mr. Manu 
facturer will go to the Cleveland Chamber 
and 
specifications which have been sent to that 
office and secure without delay all availabk 
information. In addition to furnishing the 
information which has been transmitted 
from the Bureau at Washington, it will also 
be the duty of the local foreign trade to 
induce the manufacturer t 
business 


of Commerce and examine the plans 


» go after foreign 
energetically 
to give it more careful and 


intelligent attention. 


more , and, having 


once secured it, 


Up to date, five organizations have sub 
scribed to the conditions laid down by this 
Bureau and are now being furnished with 
the complete service of the Bureau. These 
organizations are the Cleveland Chamber of 
Cincinnati Chamber of 
merce, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
Detroit Board of Commerce and Philadel 
phia Chamber of Commerce. Many other 
inquiries - have and it is 
confidently believed that within a short time 
many additional organizations will be co 
operating with the Bureau. 


Commerce, Com 


been receiv ed, 


The success of the codperation which has 
been outlined in the foregoing plan depends 
largely upon the man who is placed in 
charge of the work by the commercial or 
ganization. It is understood in all 
that the man who will conduct this particu 
lar department of the commercial organiza- 
tion must be a man who can satisfy the Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
that he is qualified to do the work 

So enthusiastically was this plan received 
of the 
which has become a cooperative branch of 
fice, that the Bureau recommended to tak 
charge of this work one of its own com 


cases 


by one commercial organizations 


mercial agents, who was in charge of a 
regular branch office of the Bureau. The 
Bureau has also been requested to recom 
mend a man for the same position in other 
organizations which are considering 
the possibility of entering into this co- 
operative arrangement. It is the hope of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


now 


merce, by close cooperation with the com- 
mercial organizations of the country, to in 
duce the business community to take an in- 
telligent advantage of the opportunities 
offered in the foreign field, and thus render 
a truly valuable service to the country. 








Pennsylvania’s New Continuation Schools 
and Employment Certificates 
By Wallace E. Hackett 


Supervisor of Industrial Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


N view of the fact that the Cox Child 
| Labor Act became effective on January 
1, arrangements have been made to es- 
tablish continuation schools in the school 
districts of Pennsylvania. All minors be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years who 
have working certificates, except those em- 
ployed on the farm or in domestic service 
in private homes, are required to attend. 
These schools must be in session the same 
number of weeks as are the regular schools 
of the particular district. It will be neces- 
sary for each pupil to attend a continua- 
tion school 8 hours per week. He may be 
present a period of 8 hours on one day per 
week and two days of 4 hours per week 
or four days of 2 hours each; or, if thought 
advisable, the instruction may be given con- 
tinuously, provided the total number of 
hours of schooling received by these pupils 
be equivalent to 8 hours per week during 
the school year. 

All the continuation schools must be ap- 
proved by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, in regard to their location, 
equipment, courses of study, qualification of 
teachers and method of instruction, 

The schools may be conducted either in 
the regular schoolhouses or in factories and 
stores. Many of the larger manufacturers 
and merchants have fitted out rooms in their 
establishments as school rooms where in- 
structors from the school department will 
come to execute the work planned. None 
of these schools are permitted to be in ses- 
sion on Saturday or Sunday, nor are they 
allowed to open before eight o'clock in the 
morning or close after five in the afternoon. 


State Aid 

When a school district has fulfilled the 
regulations of the Department of Public 
Instruction, that district will receive from 
the Commonwealth financial assistance as 
stated in the following schedule: 

Each district receives for each teacher of 
class A for the continuation school, $200; 
for each teacher of class B, $150. Teachers 
of class A include all those who have had 
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three or more years’ teaching experience in 
Pennsylvania; those of class B include all 
those who have had one to three years’ 
teaching experience in Pennsylvania. 
Teachers of both classes must hold special 
certificates to teach in the continuation 
schools. 

Each school district also receives 50 per 
cent of the cost of equipment necessary 
for the academic work and 50 per cent of 
the cost of equipment necessary for the 
variable vocational work; 50 per cent is 
also given to the fixed vocational work. 


Course of Study 


The time devoted to work in the continu- 
ation school is divided in such a way that 
40 per cent of it is given to academic sub- 
jects, thus continuing the general educa- 
tion of the child; 30 per cent to the fixed 
vocational subjects, which are those com- 
mon to the various industries; and the 
remaining 30 per cent to the variable vo- 
cational subjects, the character of which 
depends entirely upon the industries of the 
local community. 

The following outline of work has been 
prepared and sent out by Mr. Millard B. 
King, Director of Industrial Education of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


(a) English; letter writing; spelling of 
trade names; reading of semi-technical trade 
articles; writing of compositions on vocational 
subjects. 

(b) Industrial geography; sources and dis- 
tribution of raw materials ; manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of the finished products. 

(c) Hygiene for the worker; personal hy- 
giene ; community hygiene; safety first. 

(d) Civics; relation of employer to em- 
ploye; local government; state and national 
government, 


FIXED VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
(a) Industrial mathematics : 
(1) Arithmetic adapted to the indus- 
tries 
(2) Industrial bookkeeping 
(b) Shop sketching, including freehand 
drawing and mechanical drawing. 
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VARIABLE VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
(a) Study of the machines and the processes 
itt which the pupils are employed during the 
day 


New Employment Certificates 

There are two kinds of employment cer 
tificates necessary under the new law: gen 
eral and vacation. General certificates are 
for those boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen who want to work 
the entire year; the vacation certificates art 
for those who want to work only on the 
days when the public schools are not in 
. Besides the working certificates, 
there are many forms that must be filled 
out and filed. 

A boy or girl who wishes to secure a 
general working certificate must first of all 
get a signed promise of work from the pro 
spective employer. This agreement states 
that the employer will give the child a posi 
tion and that the child will be permitted to 
attend a continuation for at least 
eight hours a week. The next step is to 
procure from the teacher of the school the 
child last attended a certificate of scholar- 
ship, which must show that he attended all 
the grades equivalent to six grades of the 
public schools, and has a liberal education 
in the English language, spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, geography and history of the 
United States. 

The teacher also furnishes the child with 
a medical examination card which must be 
filled out by a physician approved by the 
district wherein the child lives. This phys- 
ician thoroughly examines the boy or girl 
and testifies as to his or her physical abil 
ity to do the work selected. Then evi- 
dence of age must be secured from the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics of the city or town- 
ship where the child was born. If the Bu- 
reau cannot supply the correct age of the 
child, then a baptismal certificate or a tran- 
script of the record of the baptism may be 
obtained from the pastor of his or her 


session. 


school 


church, or in case the latter cannot be ob- 
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tained, a passport will be accepted as proot 
All these then be 


to the employ nt certificate office and pre 


certificates must 


sented for approval or disapproval. li the 
officer in charge approves, then the general 
certificate will be issued by the school dis 
trict. This is not given to the boy, but is 
sent to the employer, who keeps it on fil 
all of the time the boy is working for him 
When the boy leaves, the certificate is re 
turned by mail to the employment certificat« 
office. Three days after the employer re 


ceives the certificate, he fills out an ac 
knowledgment sends it to the 
issued the working permit. 
Four days after the boy goes to work the 
employer fills out another form, which he 
sends to the school 


form and 


officer who 


authorities, showing 
the days of the week, time of day, and the 
school, that the boy will attend. 
tion employment 
cured in the 
certificate, 


lhe vaca 
certificate must be se 
same manner as a general 
except that it will not be neces 
to obtain a school While it 
seems that a lot of red tape 
must be gone through in order to secure a 
certificate, 


sary record. 


unnecessary 
nevertheless those steps above 
explained are essential in order to do jus 
tice to all of the children and prevent fraud. 

Hitherto, in Pennsylvania, as in most 
states, the working certificate has been very 
Given directly to the child and 
not followed up with any great care, the 
result 


easy to get. 
was that many children left school 
without going to work at all, or after work 
ing a brief period quit for a year or more 
of idleness. 


In some cities employment cer- 
tificates 


have found 
twenty-five cents currency 
dren at 


been passing for 
between chil 
“craps” in the alleys. Hereafter, 
following the better practice, the working 
permit will be issued directly to the em 
ployer, who must return it to the author 
ized officer immediately upon the child leav 
ing his employ, Ww hereupon the child must 
return to school, not the old-time school 
presumably, but the new all-day continua 
tion school. 


Sa) 

















Sewage Disposal by the Activated Sludge Process 


An Epoch-Making Dlscovery 


By William B. Fuller 


Consulting Civil and Sewage Disposal Engineer 


ig 
D1 Culbert J Fowler, a d stinguished 
sanitarian of Manchester, [England 
visited the sewage experimental station ot 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health 


{ | awrence, Mass. 
The state of Massachusett as is well 
known, has beet one ot the toremost con 


monwealths in the world in the forwarding 


investigations relating t the pul 
health It has maintained, t great ex 
pense, for the past thirty years or more 


experimental laboratory on all matters 
relating to the purification of sewage and 
trade wastes. As-a result of such studies, 
any of the present methods of ewagt 
disposal have been discovered or perfecte« 
in this station, and it is an authority of 
the highest standing in all matters relating 
to sewage disp sal. 


Mr. Fowler, while at the Station, was 


shown some successful bottle experiments 
n the purification of sewage by bubbling 


air continuously through the sewage. The 
bottles were emptied daily, leaving 
“erowths” sticking to the inside glass, and 
were then refilled with fresh sewage. 
Stable and highly nitrified effluents wer: 
being produced daily. 

Dr. Fowler returned to England, and in 
collaboration with Mr. E. M. Munford, and 
later with Messrs. Edward Arden and 
\. T. Lockett, started at Manchester si: 
lar experiments to those at Lawrence, ex 
cept that they retained the resultant sludge 
formed in the bottle until it occupied about 
one-fourth of the entire bulk of the bottle, 
the clear liquid above being poured of 
every day. After the application of air in 
this manner for about two months, a great 
change was noticed in the sludge: from a 
highly offensive, dark, slimy mass, it be 
came an inoffensive, light, flocculent, dark 
brown mass, spongy and full of air cells, 
which mass settled easily and was easily 
drained. The effluent became clear and 




















Crude Activated 
Sewage Sludge 


[78] 


Activated Clear Liquid 
Sludge from 


Settled 10 Min Activated Sludge 
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nearly colorless, and almost entirely free 
from bacteria. It was discovered that with 
the presence of this sludge in volume of 
about 25 per cent of the raw sewage, and 
the continuous agitation of the sludge and 
sewage, together with about one cubic foot 
of air per gallon of sewage, purification 
could be speeded up and completed within 
two to five hours, instead of several weeks 
required in the first experiments. 

Thus was born the purification of sew- 
age by the “Activated Sludge Process.” 

The new process is new only in methods 
of application. It has been known for cen 
(uries, for instance, that the blood of the 
living body is purified by contact with air, 
and all of our most successful methods of 
purifying sewage depend on this same prin- 
ciple of intimate contact of air and sewage. 

The old, but successful, method of broad 
irrigation depended on this principle, but 
required so much land that it could not be 
used except in very special and favorable 
cases. The modern sprinkling filter also 
depends on this principle and was devised 
as a method of injecting a maximum 
amount of air into a given amount of sew 
age while occupying as little land area as 
possible. 


Proper Environment Necessary for the 
Multiplication of Bacteria 

The injection of air into sewage is not, 
however, the only requisite for purification. 
It is necessary, also, to provide an environ- 
ment for the growth and multiplication of 
nitrifying bacteria; such an environment as 
was provided by the soil in broad irriga- 
tion, and by the broken stone of the sprink- 
ling filter. In the new process this envi- 
ronment is provided by the sludge itself, 
its putrescible organic matter is removed, 
and the resistant organic matter and min- 
eral matter remain in the form of a sponge 
with millions of pores, providing the neces- 
sary lodgment and environment for the 
multiplication of the nitrifying bacteria 
which are kept active by the continual ap- 
plication of fresh oxygen, and the contin- 
ual stirring of the sludge so as to prevent 
the formation of toxins detrimental to the 
process of purification. 

It is in the provision of an environment 
for the multiplication of bacteria that the 
new process is so much superior to the old 
but similar processes. The sewage pro- 
vides its own medium at no cost, and this 
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medium, owing to its millions of pores, be 
comes very effective while occupying com 
paratively little space, thus again cutting 
down space and consequently cc st. 

The idea of using mechanical aeration 
in the purification of sewage is not new; 
it was tried in London in the year 1882, 
and was made the subject of extensive ex 
periments in that city in 1884. The Massa 
chusetts State Board of Health experimen 
tal station made extensive experiments in 
1890 and subsequent The late 
Colonel Waring, well known to all New 
Yorkers, made experiments and constructed 
plants in the period subsequent to 1892 and, 
still more recently, Messrs. Black & Phelps 
made extensive experiments in Brooklyn 
on this method in an investigation relating 
to the discharge of the sewage of the city 
of New York into the harbor. In all of 
the above cases, however, no medium was 


years. 


provided for the growth and development 
of nitrifying bacteria, and as a result the 
process was a failure, or only moderately 
successful, in proportion to the bacteria 
which succeeded in making a_ successfw 
and accidental enlodgment. 

The activated sludge method of sewage 
disposal is, therefore, an old and well-tried 
process in a new and modern dress. It is 
a biological process, and such a biological 
process that it must, at all times, be kept up 
to its maximum of efficiency or toxins will 
form which quickly destroy the bacterial 
life. 

The Process is Not Patented 


This process is not patented, but has heen 
given to the world by the scientists of Eng 
land, who first discovered it, and by the sci 
entists of the United States, who have fol 
lowed in the footsteps of their English 
brothers and have gone them one better, as 
the saying is—for the present highest de 
velopment of this process is due to the in 
vestigations made in this country. 

It is not, however, an unmixed blessing 
that this process is not subject to patent 
and under the control of a strong company. 
For a large city, with its salaried staff of 
trained engineers and chemists, it is pos 
sibly best that it does not have to pay roy 
alty in addition to such salaries: but the 
average city of under 20,000 population is 
very apt to believe it cannot afford to hire 
an expert of broad experience to design 
and supervise the construction of such a 
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plant, and will be too 
work to its local engine 
engineer of some nearl 
danger is that designs 
inferior in quality, and hi 
would be produced by 
with a record of hundr« 
built, each plant ill 1! provel 
decessot ore mcient 


and proved 


Construction of the Plant 


lhe construction of a1 
sewagt disposal pDiant 1s 
first necessat! ( constt 
chambers f the re \ 
and grit as possibie, bec 


of such inert material 


proper bacterial growth 
tanks can be ordinary 
tanks with 


provision for adding the 


rectangular 


air in proper quantities 
and for keeping the ex 
cess sludge in constant 
agitation and in contact 
with the air Provision 
must, of course, b 
made for the introduc 
tion of the raw sewag« 
and the removal of the 
clarified effluent, and the 
removal of portions ol} 
the sludge when too 
great a quantity has 
collected. 


if 


SEWAGE EXPERIMENT STATION 
There are no settling tanks, sprinkling 
filters or other expensive accessories. The 


system is simplicity itself, but a mechanica 
simplicity requiring trained judgment and 
experience in adapting the design to the 
conditions. The sewage from no two towns 
is alike in composition, and a careful in 
terpretation of analyses is necessary for 
providing the most desirable environment 
for the nitrifying bacteria. 

The results from the activated sludg« 


process of treatment of sewage are most 











Sy 


; tis gratifying. In all places where an ade 
sand or grit quate amount of air and of agitation of 
as ch sand the sludge have been employed, the liquid 
e the presence portion has become clear, entirely free of 
iterferes with sediment, and has the appearance of ordi 
he treatment  narily potable water. Such analyses as 








SEDIMENTATION TANK USED IN CONTINUOUS OPERATION 
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have been made show this effluent to be 
comparatively free from bacteria and pu 
trescible organic matter, and in every way 
fit to be turned into large or small streams, 
or, indeed, to be carried away undiluted in 
open channels without any fear of subse- 


quent putrefaction. 


The Sludge as a Feriilizer 


The settled material resulting from this 
process, which we have called sludge, is 
not sludge in the ordinary acceptance of 
the word as now used in sewage disposal 
practice. It generally has a dark brown 
color, is entirely inoffensive, flocculent and 
spongy in appearance, and is much more 
easily drained than sludge from any other 
process. It can be dried easily in the open 
air and shoveled into ordinary carts and 
transported as ordinary moist loam is trans 
ported. In addition to the fact that this 
sludge can be used without offense as a 
filling material, it has come to be recog- 
nized that it makes a valuable fer- 
tilizer, as it contains, on an average, about 
three times as much nitrogen, twice as 
much phosphoric acid, and onethalf as 
much fatty matter as ordinary Imhoff tank 
sludge. This sludge, when dried, resem- 
bles very closely the so-called high-grade 
organic nitrogenous fertilizers, such as 
dried blood and fish guano, rather than the 
low-grade fertilizers made from bone meal, 
cotton seed meal, etc. All experiments 
show that the nitrogen and phosphorus are 
in very available form and very distinct 
from that in the sludge from other pro- 
cesses where the fertilizer value is not in 
a form available for plant life. 

This entire process, both the liquid and 
the sludge, is without odor and inoffensive. 
If the sewage is taken while fresh it is con- 
verted within two or three hours into the 
final product without any odor. There is 
no necessity for the construction of long 
outfalls to isolated disposal fields; in fact, 
such a procedure would be detrimental, as 
sewage flowing through long outfall sewers 
tends to become septic and to give off odors 


also 
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ot putrefaction. This putrefactive cor 


tion must be arre sted, the anaerobic 


teria destroyed, and a new envirom 


for aerobic bacteria created before the new 


process becomes etfective. 


It is probabl 
that such conditions will lead to the adop 


tion of numerous small disposal stations in 
various city districts, instead of one iso 
lated thus 
the cost of trunk sewers. 


station, very greatly reducing 


No Nuisance from Flies 


Not by any means the least of advan 
tages of the new system is the entire doing 
away with the fly nuisance. All of the 
previous modern methods of sewage dis 
have with the 
knowledge construction has 


posal been handicapped 
that their 
meant the construction of breeding places 
for countless millions of flies and mosqui 
toes, a condition bringing another danger 
while endeavoring to remove the first. The 
fact that and nitrification take 
under eliminates the fly 
troubles completely. 


aeration 
place water 

The great reduction in capital cost below 
present processes, the high degree of puri 
obtainable, the smell, 
the small area of land required, the possi 


fication absence of 
bility of making a sewage disposal station 
as neat and attractive as a modern water 
filtration plant, all mark the new process as 
epoch-making, and the 
of applying air and the commercial use of 
the sludge which is sure to be made pos 
sible as the with new plants 
multiplies, points to a no distant day when 
the disposal of sewage will cease to be the 


reductions in cost 


experience 


perplexing community problem which it is 
at present, and will become, on the other 
hand, a medium of city revenue. 


Epitor’s Nort rhe illustrations accompanying this 
article are published through the courtesy of Mr 
William T. Carpente,, of the Brooklyn sewage-dis 
posal experimental plant An address entitled “A 
Year of Activated Sludge” was delivered by Mr. Car 
penter at the annual meeting of the New Jersey Sani 
tary Association, on December 3, 1915 Mr. Car 
penter’s paper and the discussion on it by George B 
Fuller and M. N. Baker will be published in the Pro 
ceedings of the Association, copies of which may be 
obtained from Clyde Potts, ( FE., President of the 
New Jersey Sanitary Association, Morristown, N. J 
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After the Demonstration— Then What? 


A shrewd horse dealer can doctor up a decrepit old nag so that it will act as spry 
and skittish as a three-year old thoroughbred —in the try-out. Many manufacturers 


build trucks that show up well in the preliminary tests — but fall down in the hard 
grind of daily use. The kind of service a Lippard-Stewart gives in the try-out is the 


kind of service it gives day after day for years. It’s a truck that comes through on top, 


in competitive tests. It not only lands the order—but it always repeats. When a 
municipality once uses a Lippard-Stewart, that first truck paves the way for another 


‘ppard. 
Ip et 


Radiator at the Dash 


quipment shown That's the kind of service Lippard-Stewarts 
above was recently pur« $ by the city of are +r om the ae a mao _ 
Wellsvill - lo t’s the second Lippar< cities where they are used — Pittsburgh, Buffak 

evilie, New York. It's the second Lippard Washington, D. C., Lowell, Mass., etc.— you 
will find them on the job every day dispatching 
their duties punctually and efficiently. No tie 
In three years this first truck hasn't required a up — no break-downs — but every truck giving 
cent’s worth of repairs top-notch service — at a low operating cost 


ae 


The three-quarter-ton 





Stewart in use there. It was purchased because 
of the unusual performance of the previous truck 


Lippard-Stewarts are made in five different sizes ranging from one-half to two-ton 
capacity. Chassis can be equipped with police patrol and ambulance bodies, fire 
fighting apparatus, etc. When you choose a Lippard-Stewart you get a truck built to 
meet your specific trucking conditions. You get a truck that is right from the ground 
up — that gives you full value for your money in daily dependability — and not in 
the “Free Service’ and adjustments you can extract from the dealer. 


Let us give you the records of Lippard-Stewarts in municipal and government use —let 
us give you facts that throw a new light on the trucking situation. Write us— today. 


Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Co.., 228 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


: 48 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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The Industrial Survey as a Corrective 
By Charles W. Lansing 


N industrial survey in its proper sense value as compared wit sts In other cities 
is a compilation of private infor- \s epigenetic: A ushaghesd Pagadian. somgaoes es 
mation relative to the industrial >) 0% ‘ ye gone d wi : pete 

condition of a city, properly analyzed to onditions t The st 





] ley 
aiso cover ind 


show the unfavorable conditions that exist l 
&. Careful study of 


as well as the favorable conditions. 































. . simply to learn the scale e extent < é 
Accurate knowledge of unfavorable con urces in available labor of various class 
ditions is of the greatest importance, be but a further and closer st | 
cause it is through remedying or improv ditions, including haracte housing 
es , methods of handling 1 emploved ; 
ing such conditions that the city may hope remap f handling | hag 
: sndust | . | . rious manttacturers, t tude tf tab 
to gain greater industrial strength toward employers, whethe: ving nditions 
Such a survey also constitutes a guide ause dissatisfaction, labor union troubles an 
to those who will have charge of the in- their causes, with recommendations regaré 
: : no se and ot! matt which might lead 
dustrial development work of the city, en ng these and ag aie ae = 
- : ‘ t nore tavorable con 
ibling them to save time and money that o. Civic suggestions regarding ndit 
might otherwise be wasted through mis which might be improved to the advantage 
directed effort. manufacturing interests and t yromote indus 
a oTo } 
The compilation of the information trial 5 rig — , 

p 10 1¢ why ! past ta res n 
vhich will serve these two purposes re facturing enterprises, t show nv disadv 
quires investigation along many _ varied tages that may exist tending to make 
lines, as follows: facture in those lines t] ticul 

3 itv unprofitable 
1 1. Detailed reports on extent and source of 11. Studv of availabl 
‘ ll raw materials and semi-finished products factory sites. with such infor tion res 
available locally and in near territory, such as them as might be used t lvantage 
used or might be used in processes of manu- 12. Statement of the past vi 
facture. trial growth and progress of the 
2 Study of present lo il utilization of fully whether the it | been kee} 
wastes or bi products produ ed | lly, and with other cities, and I t, the re 
recommendations as to further use in manu unsatistactory progress 
tacture. 13. Incidental to the gl ns I he 
‘ 3. Study of i a teeny eee formation, a table should led 
: 3. Study of industrial and manufacturing 
ae t . varions t ‘ ¢ < 
‘ enterprises already established, to ascertai1 = ve 
3 possibilities for expansion and to learn finan nged en Be snow ‘Me | 
cial conditions bearing on the possibility of wegen’ death. , 
additional financial support. ne jen . oe 
: sag 14. Stu f ( whole 
4. Study of freight and express service and a ae Y Sean : cn. aeeat " 
- . = 2 is ha Pos A 4 ‘ { { iil 1 
freight rates, to ascertain unfavorable condi r unsatisfactor nditior nd 1 bilit 
ions that might be remedied nal een ie wie 
5 5. Study of the local market to ascertain 15. Preparatior f ist of ticl 
onsumption of various kinds of manufa ucts. the manufacture f whi 
4 , . ’ il « 
tured products. This study should cover the son or another could | 
ity and suburban territory and also the ex in the city 
. tended market area in 100-, 200-, 300- and 16. Preparation of ¢ 
500-mile zones, and should include informa to show 
tion as to the quickness of delivery to such (a) Relat 
markets and an average comparison with other semi-finisl 
a Fe yee S] fer 
cities, 
= 6. Report as to the source f supply of ( Freight rate maps 
various forms of raw material and semi-fin- “eat Wiccinercen iy 
ished material used in manufacture and the is points 
cost of same laid down to the local manufac- e) Market 
turer; also a comparison with other cities on ga 2 pag 
such costs and resources. ft 
7. Detailed investigation of the power ques- Pt : ‘ 
tion. As to steam power, this study should road lines and freight 
cover character and B. T. U. values of coal rk Seen meee ae 


from nearest fields and cost based on such apse 
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“Like KELLY Does” 


A Monthly Publication Filled with Motor Truck ~° 
Facts and Figures 


There is an interesting story back of “Like KELLY Does.” It has 
een an important factor in helping us build up a big motor truck business 


It’s different from the ordinary “‘house organ.” It is one of the most 
interesting motor truck publications of the day. It is devoted to facts 
\ und figures regarding Kelly trucks and interesting items concerning motor 

trucks in general 


It will be well worth your time to spend a half an hour once a month 
reading ‘“‘Like KELLY Does.”’ There is a big field for a publication of 
its sort and ‘‘Like KELLY Does”’ is the leader. 

It started three years ago as a four page publication with a circulation 
of 12,000. Our January, 1916 issue contained sixteen pages in color and 
40,000 copies were printed in English and 5.000 in Spanish. 


If you are interested in finding out all you can about motor trucks we 
will be glad to send you “ Like KELLY Does.”’ Your request to be put 
on the mailing list will obligate you in no way. 


May we send you this interesting little book every thirty days ? i 





KELLY—THE COMPLETE LINE—1% to 6 TONS 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 
: 1501 Burt Street Springfield, Ohio 

















: 49 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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It can be seen that the compilation and 
analysis of all this information involve a 
considerable amount of labor and research 
by persons competent to make such studies 
and trained in this particular character of 
work. 

When completed, :n industrial survey of 
this kind will be like a composite picture. 


AMERICAN 
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It will not the statements and 
opinions of one man, but of many men. 
It will reflect a consensus of the ideas and 
the knowledge of local manufacturers and 
business men, and as such will form an in 
valuable compendium of information for 
the guidance of those charged with fur 
thering the city’s industrial welfare. 


represent 





Police Statistics 


TOTAL of 51,045 police officials, 

patrolmen, detectives and civilian 

employes are engaged in the work 
of maintaining peace and order in the 204 
cities in the United States of over 30,000 
inhabitants. Of this total, 5,586 are of- 
ficers, exclusive of detectives, 34,320 are 
patrolmen, 3,303 are detectives and 3,015 
are civilian employes. Of the patrolmen, 
31,294 are unmounted and 1,804 are 
mounted on horses, 708 on motorcycles and 
514 on bicycles. Park policemen number 
248, and policemen detailed at municipal 
buildings and courts, 390. 

New York has 526 mounted policemen, 
Philadelphia 435 and Chicago 186. No 
other city has as many as 100. In New 
York City 135 of the mounted police ride 
bicycles, but Chicago and Philadelphia rely 
entirely upon the horse and the motorcycle. 
Washington, D. C., has 61 bicycle police- 
men—far more than any other city except 
New York, and its total number of mounted 
policemen, 101, is. greater than that of any 
other city except New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 

The highest paid patrolmen are those of 
San Francisco, who are ungraded and re- 
ceive $1,464 per annum; and the lowest 
paid—disregarding those in the lower 
grades in a few cities—are in Williamsport, 





of 204 Cities 


Pa., where patrolmen are ungraded and r 
ceive $756 per annum. 

The longest term of service necessary to 
attain the highest grade is found in Savan 
nah, Ga. In this city the patrolman serves 
five years at $goo, five at $960, and five 
more at $1,020, 


and thereafter 


receives 
$1,080. In Terre Haute, Ind., and Charles 
ton, S. C., the maximum rates of pay 


$1,080 and $1,020, respectively—are reached 
after ten years of service 

Among cities of 100,000 or more, the 
longest term of service necessary to attain 
the highest grade is found in Washington, 
D. C., where, after three years of service 
at $900 and five more at $1,080, the patrol 
man finally receives $1,200 per annum. 

Of police women, Chicago has 21; Balti 
more, Los Angeles and Seattle, 5 
Pittsburgh, 4; San 
Ore., and St. Paul, 3 
Ohio, Topeka, Kan., 
Minn., 2 each. Fifteen have 
1 each. Their pay ranges from $625 per 
annum in Dayton to $1,200 in San Fran 
cisco. 


each; 
Portland, 
each; and Dayton, 


Francisco, 
and Minneapolis, 
other cities 


The foregoing are a few of the interest 
ing facts which will be brought out in a 
report under the title of “General Statistics 
of Cities, 1915,” to be issued in the near 
future by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 





1,326,028,000,000 Gallons Supplied Annually by 155 Municipally- 
Owned Water Systems 


CCORDING to the forthcoming cen- 
sus report mentioned in the fore- 
going item, there are municipally- 

owned water-supply systems in 155 of the 
204 cities estimated to have 30,000 inhabit- 
ants or more in 1915. The total value of 
these municipally-owned systems is esti- 





mated at $1,071,000,000, In the 155 cities 
during the year a total of 1,326,028,000,000 
gallons of water—enough to cover the state 
of Connecticut to a depth of nearly 16 
inches—was supplied to a total population 
of 26,200,000. 


The bulk of the water supply for most 
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GRAMM- 50,000 Miles 
BERNSTEIN without adjustments are our records, over 
600 trucks in use in England, without a 

single repair being made on a single gear 


+ = 
Trucks box, a world’s record we claim for our 


. — trucks, the 
For Municipal world’s best, 
Purposes 





and can prove 
it. 





Send us your name 
and address and we 
will send you spect- 
fications and photo- 
graphs. 


The 
GRAMM- 
BERNSTEIN 
COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 


es 














It is much better to pave with 
“Metropolitan” Paving Block 
than to wish you had 








“Best Paving Block Made’’ 





The Metropolitan Paving Brick Company 
CANTON, OHIO 
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F enmerce ] S act ws , : : 
cities comes, of course, from lakes and Effect of Meters on Water onsumplion 
streams, but there are 3,034 wells in oper In these 1x2 tic t] - 1] 
ation in 47 cities. Of these, 1,367 are in owned water svstems tl ire 36,936 mil 
- * m ; _ ’ . : “ : ad ) R 
New York ¢ it) alone. : ot water mains, 339,503 M1 hydrants, and 
Five processes of purification are em 1,787,448 meter Ch i ae ca 
s/f ‘ ; il 5 L rie ivé aall eT 
ployed, namely, sedimentation, coagulation, capita consumption is 139 gallons. Th 
slow sand filtration, mechanical filtration greatest daily consumption of water pet 
and chemical sterilization. There are in habitant, 430 gall for 
° . . < < ’ 3 Pdiit a ( i 
ope ration 87 sedimentation reservoirs, in coma. W h ind th llest 24 lle 
hla, as ‘ Lilie ‘ a se rations 
which are treated 958,600,000 gallons a for Woonsocket. R. | ns the foseene cl 
i) MSU nN ® i | LQ} 4 
day; 54 coagulation plants, handling 492, 8 per cent of the water is metered and 
100,000 gallons daily; 527 sand filters, jhe Jatter o& per cent he tendency 
which treat 598,700,000 gallons a day; and ineters to curtail greatly the use of wate 
427 mechanical filters with an output of in etrikinely shown | Se ee 
368,200,000 gallons daily. The amount of ficures for thé 26 cit n which the entire 
- hgures to 2 ities which th it 
water chemically sterilized averages 1,972, water supply is metered with those for the 
a 10,000 2% ys daily. d ar i 1 Vater : ; 
4 900,000 gallons dail; \ part of this water 26 cities in which not more than 25 per 
: is also treated by other processes. ' , ; 
; ; ais, ; cent is metered. In the former group the 
he cost of treatment per 1,000,000 gal . < 
. : < average daily consumption per inhabitant 
lons covers a wide range, trom 4 cents in . : at : : Ml 
» , ranges from 42 gallons in Brockton, Mass 
Chicago to $17.46 in Columbus, Ohio. In > 2 Sy ty a y ' 
. . . . . to 179 gallons in Colur la, ». &., and 
the former city the chemical sterilization Tre os 
process is used exclusively, while in the lat my 7 Cities Goes it exe Loo gallon 
- “ae . » lat r oroun if ries trom ? rallons 

ter both mechanical filtration and chemical the latter group it varies from 43 gallo 
rete , a : Pia eaten ‘ 420 gallanc in Ta 
sterilization are employed. In 15 cities the i Savannah, Ga., to 430 gallon 1 ia 
cost of treatment is less than $1 per 1,000, coma, Wash., and in only 3 cities does it 


000 gallons and in 16 it is more than $5. fall below 100 gallons 
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The Modern Flusher 
kor Progressive Municipalities 


Efficient flushing and sprinkling apparatus 
mounted on GMC chassis is now being used 
by many cities and towns both in the United 
States and Canada. We are ina position to 
give facts and figures regarding horse-drawn 
flushers and motor-driven flushers. We can 
also supply data regarding trucks for garbage 
removal, police patrols, ambulances, supply 
department work, public lighting service and 
maintenance, fire fighting, etc., etc. 


Our technical department will be pleased to 
answer questions regarding special equipment 
or send you a copy of “Municipal Progress.”’ 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branches: New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City (54) 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 
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Park Views in a Montana City 








The park system of Great Falls, Montana, is one of the greatest prides of the city Forethought on the 
part of those who had the city’s welfare at heart is responsible for the reservation of ch land f park 
purposes. The city now owns 17 parks, containing 640 acres, in which are planted 15, trees. Almost as 
many trees are now being grown in the two park nurseries as are planted throughout the entire city, there 
being 45,000 young trees under city care. The boulevards are lined with elm, ash, poplar and other sha le 


trees. The city supervises the parking system along the streets. Under city control are three circular d 
ways: a ten-mile drive to the east known as the Valeria Way; a ten-mile circle to the west through Sun 
River Park; and a four-mile turn to the south over Prospect Hill to the Missouri River and back by way of 
Broadwater Bay. 

It is the aim of the present Park Board to have a park within a ten-minute walk of any part of the city, 
and also a good system of parks connecting the two. Margaret, Whittier and Gibson Parks lie along the 
rivers and are close to the business district, and other parks serve their respective purposes in different parts 
of the city. 
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BENNINGTON 
SUSPENDED PLATFORM 
AUTO TRUCK & WAGON SCALES 


























BENNINGTON SUSPENDED PLATFORM PRINCIPLE 
embraces the most practical and proper construction for heavy 
duty weighing where accuracy must be maintained. 

Our Auto Truck Scale is especially desirable for cities and towns 
maintaining weighing facilities, accomplishing the double pur- 
pose of public weighing, and also as a master scale to be used 
by Sealer of Weights & Measures in checking the accuracy of 
other scales in use within his jurisdiction. 

Write for full particulars or a free consultation with our en- 
gineers. 

Watch for next month’s issue showing cut and giving description 
of our SUSPENDED PLATFORM PRINCIPLE. 


BENNINGTON SCALE CO., Bennington, Vt. 


Manufacturers of 
RAILROAD, AUTO TRUCK, DORMANT, PORTABLE 
COAL and HAY SCALES and COUNTER SCALES 


Weights of all Systems 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 





ON THE CALENDAR 

JANUARY 8.—NewarkK, N. J. 

: American Asedemy of Arborists. Sec- 
retary, J. J: Levison, Park Department, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JANUARY 12.—Boston, MAss. 

New England Water Works Associa- 
tion. Secretary, Willard Kent, 715 Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

JANUARY 12.—CHICAGO, ILL. 

Western Society of Engineers. Acting 
Secretary, E. N. Layland, Monad nock 
Block, Chicago, Ill. 

JANUARY 12-15.—BALTIMORE, Mb. 

American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. Secretary, J. C. Olsen, Cooper 
Union, New York City. 

JANUARY 14-15.—KAnsas City, Mo. 

Western Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association. Secretary, G. W. Thurston, 
416 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo 

JANUARY 15.—BostTon, Mass. 

Mayors’ Club of Massachusetts. Sec- 
retary, Hon. John O. Hall, Quincy, Mass 

January 17-18.—Boston, Mass. 

American Forestry Association. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, P. S. Ridsdale, 1410 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

JANUARY 17-19—WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

National Civic Federation. Secretary, 
D. L. Cease, Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 

JANuArRY 18-20.—New York City. 

American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. Secretary, J. J 
Blackmore, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 

January 18-20.—Cuicaco, IL. 

American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion. Secretary, F. J. Angier, Mt. Royal 
Station, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Balti- 
more, Md. 

JANUARY 19.—TRENTON, N. 

New Jersey State League of Munici- 

alities. Secretary, C. J. Swartz, City 

all, Trenton, N. J. 

JANUARY 19-20.—New York City. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Secretary, Charles Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 

JANUARY 19-20.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

National Americanization Committee. 
Chairman, Frank Trumbull, 18 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

JANUARY 20-22.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. Secretary, Alvin 
E. Dodd, 140 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 

JANUARY 21.—New York City 

American Society of Engineering Con- 
tractors. Secretary, J. R. Wemlinger, 
South Ferry Building, New York City. 


JAN ARY 25-2 { 
Canadian Sc ciety of Civil Engineers. 
Secretary, ( [ 
Street, M 
Illinois Section, American Wate: 
baat Association. 

W al 

ana, | ] 
JANUARY 27.—Bos 

Massachusetts Association of peta 
of Health. Si dy 
Sla ick, ri lt L/e] rt City fall \ 


nex, 5 Sto! Mas 


" fedieen Sanitary and Water Supply 


Association. Secretary, Willias 
King, State ( ndianapol Ind 
FEBRUARY: 8-10.—W HIN ro t. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
= General »ecreta ry, Elliot H Gi 
win, Riggs Bi uilding W. ishington, D. ¢ 
FERRI IK 
League of Nebraska Municipalities. 
Secretary, Roscoe ( n incol Nel 


FEBRUARY 12-19.—CH 
Chicago Cement Show. Given 


the auspices of t t Products Ex 
hibition Compai Secretary, R [ 
Hall, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicag 
Ill 

FEBRUARY 15-18.—C} 

National Conference on Concrete 
Road Building. Secretary, J. P. Beck 
208 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III 

FEBRUARY 17-18.—( 

American Concrete Pipe Association. 
Secreta | = 8 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill 

FEBRUARY 21-26,—( On 

The National Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association. Secretar Theodor \ 
Randall, 211 Hud Street, Indianapoli 
Ind, 

FreeRUARY 28-M I r Py 

American Road Builders’ Association. 
Annual conventiot 1 exhibit of road 
buildis nse St Secretar I a 
Powers 150 Na iu Street New York City 

Marcu 6-1 Mo» | () 

Canadian and International Good 
Roads Congress. ld under the auspices 
of the Dominicn Good Roads Associati 
Secretary, Georg \ McNamee New 
Birks Building, \I nite I, ( ire 

MARCH 27-30.—New O LA 

Southern Sociological Congress. Ger 
eral Secretary. ] ullocl 23 Sixtl 
Avenue, Nashvill | 

MARCH 2&- N () LA 


National Association of Real Estate 
Exchanges. ‘ R 


Af 
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It’s New! Does “cr* 
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Bp Benes 24 Horses 





Motor Pick-Up Sweeper 


Surprisingly powerful—30 horsepower mo- 
tor—4 cylinders—silent chain drive—3 
speeds ahead, one reverse—sweeping speed 
6 miles an hour. 


No Dumping of Litter—Machine sprinkles 


THE BAKER MBG. CO., 503 




















Baker’s Horse-Drawn Pick-Up Sweeper 


pavement slightly—picks up _ litter—de- 
posits it in removable cans—and carries 4 
cubic yards of sweepings to dumping ground 
or waiting wagons without dropping a bit 
on swept pavement. Write for big folder 
giving details, figures, etc. 


Stanford Ave., Springfield, III. 
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4 MetcatF, LEonARD, and Harrison P. Eppy MacN J. Scorr, Lectu | 
American Sewerage Practice. Volume Service in the M tts Ih 
} III, Dagan) of Sewage. 1915. xiii 4 lechnology. 
851 pp. Photographs, tables and diagrams. A ae for Health Off cers. Witl 
$6.00 Foreword by Will wick ) 
} This volume completes the comprehensive survey 50 pp. Tables ar d chart $3.00 
' and analysis of American sewerage practice under I ‘ LE a : 
i taken by the joint authors. Having considered the ene ee i se ne = prev 
i é design and construction of sewers in the two preceding ye 4 ome he . aght ¢ 
| volumes, the authors take up the subject of sewage parecer 
disposal. The book has a twofold purpose; first. to dpa 
explain the nature of sewage and the changes taking ‘Mr. Mac? 
place in it when it is subjected to different conditions re = > 
and, second, to describe the various structures or eral as 
plants which have been designed to bring about thes« - Slee a 
necessary changes in the character of the sewage. Th , a ' —* 
first six chapters deal with chemical analysis of sewage, ou Wes se : - ectent 
the relation of bacteria to the problem of sewage dis a ets maths 
posal, composition of sewage, and theories of sewage : ss “ e - 
disposal and treatment. In the remaining chapt .. "Wesneey 
4 the various methods and apparatus are di scussed, su 1 Rar cen 
} as: sewage disposal by dilution; grit chambers; cuit. % t steal 
cages and screens; sedimentation, straining and tet may ni } oe sees oe raha 2 
aeration; sludge digestion tanks; chemical precipita ciety schlager ipgliot ie ere 
tion; contact beds; trickling filters, etc. Subjects of pintcscigha he Me rae ~ Soe 
more general scope are treated in the closing chapter teas ‘ . age oes 
such as the problem of the agricultural uti hestion of cog — 
4 sewage and sludge, and the volume has an appendix of : . 
j conversion tables and a 35-page index LIsseNDEN. Grorcre B Traffic Manager of 
4 


Messrs. Christr. Thomas & Bros., Ltd 


FARRINGTON, FRANK sabe ’ 
3road Plain Soap Works, Bristol, 1 


Community Development: Making the 








lage land 
Small Town a Better Place to Live in . , SS 
and a Better Place in Which to Do Industrial Traffic a 
Business. 1915. x + 257 pp. $1.50 i Foreword + ; ha ter SUSETaVE, © 
Believing explicitly in the future of the small town, retary, Lor ' i. nal r of Commer 
the author has prepared this book to serve as an ir 1915. 243 pp. Forms and charts $2.00 
troduction and guide for those planning movements Although of late : f ¢ f tions of 1 
which aim at community organization or development Scene than: sarki tee ». Srl wind abel 
: Particular emphasis is placed upon the business o1 jenthaos the Trethe i ae 
F ganization aspect—the importance of an _ efficient Lee ry ae g Bye : “wad 
organized chamber of commerce. The secretar f La: emai . dine ‘ potter 
this body should be a leader in the community, and knowledge” r red. The present ae 
4 his aims should be to seek increased membership f " 
a local organizations, promote n i t L , ces al - 
: affairs, keep in touch witl the ms ¢ a 
r at home” and advertise the vill st f ; 
; chapters set forth the opport by 
: small town to the preacher, the yer i 
{ the editor. A useful short list of helpf . ‘ 1d 
in community development work com om tes the vol ‘ liahility ’ 
7‘ : ‘ ‘ 
: NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON City PLANNING mieten iPad eign ie 
. . > ' f r } ‘ A’ ’ 
Proceedings of the Seventh National "os"! , 
Conference on City Planning, Detroit, | 
; June 7-9, 1915. 302 pp. Diagrams. Bsa 13 f tl 
; The volume presents the following contributions Neagare ee ee of 
; “The City Plan Defined by a Municipal Engineer,” ees” sete age, at 
Nelson P. Lewis; “An Architect’s View of City P ¢ oes a. ‘PR r, 
ning,” by R. C. Sturgis; “The City Plan of Detr : 
' by Edward H. Bennett; “‘Six Years of City Planning oe lonn -K me co Iw 
in the United States,” by Flavel Shurtleff; introduct LEN, JOHN K., an F  s 
to the conference topic, ““Best Methods of Land Sul , Second Fdition 
division,” by “s Nolen: report of the conference Swimming Pools. “fer ee eet P 
committee, by F. Goodrich; local committee reports 60 pp. Diagrams a ( 75 cents 
on Newark, Philadelchia and Louisville, by Harland This little book will be { e to mun 
Rartholomew, Joseph Johnson and J. ¢ Murpl son tnidvontiod tm the « nd inst 
“Point of View of Real Estate Devel yper,”” | Paul tion of swimmit f f 
A. Harsch; “Architectural Side of City Plannine,” | stallations are d t tr 
Frederick L. ae A. A St vughton and Geors by means of d \ i 
B. Ford; “Constitution and Powers of a City-Plannins the wat 
Authority,” by Robert H. Whitten: and Some lems f s 
Aspects of City Planning in Europe,” by Frank BP hook closes t 
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BE UP-TO-DATE 
Double Service ia Trolley Poles 



































| 
; ; 
if 
THE OLD WAY | THE NEW WAY (24 Hours Service) 
Two sets of poles. | One set of Elreco combination poles. 
Tubular stel fr supporting trolley wires. |, The addition of ornamental bracket and ba 
Cast iron standards for lighting. a handsome lighting standard. 
“White Way”’ is obtained at less than one- 
DOUBLE EXPENSE half the cost of a separate installation. 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb line. Lighting wires may be attached to top o 
Underground wiring absolutelyZnecessary. im ali expensive underground con 
Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles in | Curb line free from all unnecessary obstruc 
it } alignment. tion. 
t : 
; } 
. @ GET FULL DETAILS AND CATALOG . 
; . ° | 
| Electric Railway Equipment Co. | 
$ 
| Manufacturers Cincinnati, Ohio — 





: NEW YORK, 30 Church Street } 


i i 64 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tas American City. 
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BLOOMFIELD, Meyer, Director of the Boston 
Vocation Bureau. 
Youth, School and Vocation. iyi5. 273 
pp. $1.25 
Viewing the education of the child from the point 
{ view of the work which he or she later will be 
alled upon to perform, the book opens with a discus- 
sion of the difficulties in deciding upon a life-work and 
the present-day handicaps in “‘making a start.” These 
observations lead inevitably to a deep sense of the im- 
portance of a rational system of vocational education 
ind guidance. This problem has received much atten- 
tion im Massachusetts, where a Vocation Bureau has 
been established to study the problem and, in codpera- 
tion with the public schools, to work out practical 
methods for vocational guidance. In a chapter de- 
voted to the organization of vocational guidance, the 
ideal working of such a bureau is outlined and in- 
teresting examples of the work of the Boston Bureau 
are cited. Three chapters tell of the progress of simi- 
lar work in England, Scotland and Germany. After 
touching upon the allied problem of health guidance, 
the part played by the school is considered, and a policy 
for the relation of schools to the start in life of their 
children is suggested. In closing, the book states the 
ideals of vocational guidance, and points out how it 
may be turned to the social gain of the community. 
An appended chapter of suggestive material includes 
schedules and questionnaires, records of a Boston voca- 
tional counselor, specimens of vocational talks, ex- 
amples of occupational study and the material used 
for vocational guidance in several different schools. 


Sutets, ALBert, Director of Reference and: Re- 
search, New York City, Department of 
Education, Division of Reference and 
Research, Editor. 


The School and the Emigrant. (Publi- 
cation No. 11 of the above Division of the 
New York City Department of Education, 
prepared by direction of Thomas W. 
Churchill, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation.) I915. 96 pp. Free 
This publication contains a series of articles on the 
education of immigrants, by different contributors, as 
follows: “The Problem as a Whole,” Albert Shiels; 
“Methods of Teaching English to Foreigners,” Henry 
H. Goldberger; “Instruction in Civics for Foreigners,” 
Gustave Straubenmiller; “Occupations of Foreign 
Workers in Relation to Instruction,” Albert Shiels; 
“Development of the Social and Recreational Life of 
the Foreigner,” Henry E. Jenkins; ““The Naturaliza- 
tion of Foreigners,” R. E. Cole. 


Joint ComMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
INFORMATION SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES AND 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LiprARIES. 


Official Index to State Legislation: A 
Cumulative Numerical and Subject Index 
and a Complete Record of all Bills Intro- 
duced in all State Legislatures. 1915. 
Quarto. 


This volume represents the first year’s work of the 
National Legislative Information Service, the object 
of which is to furnish a ready reference to all state 
legislation which shall be corrected and cumulated 
each week so as to include all changes in position and 
new bills introduced during the week. The arrange- 
ment of the subject index is (a) by subjects, alpha- 
betically; (b) under each subject, by states, alpha- 
betically; (c) under each state, the Senate first and 
then the Assembly or House; and (d) under each 
House, the bills first and then the resolutions, numeri- 
cally, by introduction numbers. The entry for each 
bill and resolution gives, (1) the bill number, (2) the 
date of introduction, (3) the name of the member 
introducing the bill, (4) the subject, (5) the effect of 
the proposed legislation or the “short title” of the bill, 
and (6) the position or status of the bill, on the date 
shown at the head of the column. The yearly sub- 
scription rate for this service, including the weekly 
numbers and the annual numbers and supplements, is 
$100. Subscribers for 1916 will be furnished the final 
1915 number for $10.00 additional. 
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CHicAGO DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Social Service Directory, 1915. 1915. 
250 pp. (As the edition is small, requests 
by individuals for copies should be ap- 
proved by the organization to which they 
belong. ) 


This little handbook is unique in that it is the 
product of the coéperation of Chicago social workers 
and the city’s Department of Public Welfare. This, 
so far as known, is the first effort of the kind. The 
various institutions, bureaus and agencies are ar 
ranged under the appropriate subject headings in 
alphabetical order. Among special teatures are: the 
inclusion of federal, state and municipal agencies; a 
list of community assembly halls; the addresses of 
national organizations; a list of helpful directories; 
the telephone numbers of agencies, and the adoption 
of a special notation indicating which agencies make 
use of the Social Service Kegistration bureau. The 
editorial committee was as follows: Chairman, E. L 
Burchard; Miss Helen M. Crittenden, Superintendent 
of Social Service Registration Bureau; W. S. Rey 
nolds, Secretary, Central Council for Social Agencies 


Haic, Ropert Murray, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Economics, Columbia University. 
The Exemption of Improvements from 
Taxation in Canada and the United 
States. 1915. 291 pp. Diagrams and 
tables. (Order from the Committee on 
Taxation, Municipal Building, New York 
City.) Free 


Some Probable Effects of the Exemp- 
tion of Improvements from Taxation in 
the City of New York. 1915. 254 pp. 
Diagrams and tables. (Order from the 
Committee on Taxation, Municipal Build- 
ing, New York City.) Free 


These two reports embody the results of the studies 
and investigations undertaken by Professor Haig for 
the Committee on Taxation of the City of New York. 
The first study outlines existing schemes for the ex- 
emption of improvements in various Canadian prov- 
inces and cities and in five cities of the United States, 
and draws certain generalizations and conclusions as 
to how these schemes affect municipal revenues, ad- 
ministration costs, land values, etc. The second study 
aims to secure from an analysis of the assessment 
rolls for 1914 as much information as possible about 
the probable effects of the adoption of the plan to re 
duce the tax rate on buildings in New York City. The 
various boroughs are taken up separately and the 
effects of the proposed changes are considered in re 
gard to tax rates, distribution of burden among the 
elements of the tax base, and in regard to the effects 
in the various assessment, and certain selected sec 
tions of the borough. Both volumes contain important 
material in the form of appendices. 


GuTuriz, ANNA LORRAINE. 


Municipal Civics: A Study Outline. 
(Study Outline Series.) 1915. 32 pp. 

25 cents 

Contains lists of periodical and magazine articles 

and of authoritative works on municipal government 

arranged under appropriate titles and headings in such 

fashion as to furnish an admirable introduction and 

guide to the study of the subject 


Jenkins, Hester Donatron, Ph. D., Educa- 
tional Supervisor. 
Five Playlets. 10915. 39 pp. 25 cents 


These five plays were written by the author for the 
Department of Social Betterment of the Brooklyn Bu 
reau of Charities. with the object of popularizing cer 
tain ideas for community betterment. The central 
idea of each play is given in the table of contents, 
which is as follows: Mother Goose Up to Date—A 


Health Playlet; Judith and Ariel—A Fresh-Air Play 
let; Our Friends the Foods—A Food Playlet; In a 
Tenement—A Tenement [Playlet; Killi 

Juvenile Court Playlet. 


ng Giants—A 
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“Everwear Stands Wear and Tear” 





“EVERWEAR” Roller Bearing Clamps are for mounting swings, 
flying and traveling rings—built to clamp on 2”, 2%”, 3’, 4”, 5”, and 6” 
pipe. Simple but clever—correct in design and construction. 

We give you an “inside’’ view. As the load sets this in motion and 
it swings back and forth, you notice what happens to the clamp? The 
bearings ROLL—they obviate friction—they increase the enjoyment of the 


device and prolong the life of “Everwear”’ apparatus. This is 
just one of our so-called “little } things’’ to which we have given 
careful attention like all the others. Prices if you ask for them. 





“Sliding Down Our Cellar Door’’ 


SLIDE CHUTES 


The old cellar door is here commercialized and brought up to date. Children will 
climb and slide somewhere, somehow, and we here offer a device that is complete in 
detail and consistent with safety. 


Stairs are equipped with perforated steel treads, and handrails run the full length 
of stairs. Oceans of fun, and action is continuous. Fully described in Catalog C-3 
which will be sent on application. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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Dewey, JOHN AND EVELYN 
Schools of Tomorrow. i915. 316 pp. 
$1.61 


Frankly acknowledging our debt t Rousseau and 


ther great thinkers, Professor Dewe letails some 
part of their theoretical contentions, and then, in ar 
exposition and analysis of rece xperiments, shows 
their vindication or refutation a: the new elements 
and discoveries which are the results of ir expe 

rience But is rather the fascinating descripti 

f imnovations in certain modern schools whic 

will hold the reader's attention Among the schools 


tl at of Mrs. Johnsor 


ementary School of the 


liscussed are the fc 
at Fairhope, Ala.; the 

















University of Missouri, Columbia; the Gary schools 
the Francis Parker School, Chicago; the Cottage 
School, Riverside, Ill; the Phebe Thorne Exper 
mental School of Bryn Mawr College; the boys’ s 
at Interlaken, Ind. (where the boys built the 4 
schoolhouse); the Little School in t Woods, Greet 
wich, Conn.; the kindergarten of Teachers College 
Columbia University; the ‘ scl f Miss P 
n New York City; the Py ls e I 
lianapolis schools, etc 1 be viewed s 
natural development,” we are forced t nsider the 
factors in natural gr« wth, This fact has led to radica 
reorganization of the school curriculum, with the ob 
ject of freeing the child from artificial restraints and 
developing his individuality The scholar, as an indi 
vidual, at once comes into a definite relation with the 
community, and we find hi: ilmost unconsci j 
taking the step from the school t idustrial or 
mercial life. The various aspects of these quest 
are dealt with at length, and nu ‘ f terest 
photographs illustrate the me*h f the lifferent 


schools. 


Reece, Ernest J., Instructor in the University 
of Illinois Library School 
State Documents for Libraries. ‘ne 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XII, 
36, May 10, 1915.) 163 pp 75 basin 
While the official literature f th different states 


comprises a body of material w ght f gre 
value to libraries, its use has been seriously hampers 
by the lack of uniformity ir state governments 
and their activities his study endeavors to pe 


with this problem and to aid in its solution by the pre 
sentation of certain facts and d i] l 

the confusion surrounding state affairs and make n 
accessible the records, statistics ar knowledge « 
tained in state documer i 








es ehning e s 
and form of state d ggesting the 
value to libraries, the r hick ey may bes 


IT ! T I vni 1 tn 
be treated and the met! ™ of securing them are 
cated. The book is designed as a guide rather thar 
a check list, but the author has found space to include 
a valuable list of the law compilations of the dif- 


ferent states, a list of state blue | and a list of 
the reports of education departme ther v 
bibliographical information is ir us we is a 





model law on printing and distri 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MuNIcIPAL UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


The University and the Municipality. 
(Summary of Proceedings of the First 
Session of the National Association of 
Municipal Universities, published as Bul- 
letin, IQts, No. 38, Whole Number 66s, of 
the United States Bureau of Education.) 
66 pp. Io cents 


These proceedings are divided into two sections; the 
first contains a number of addresses on the aims and 
er oses of the urban university, by C. W. Dabney, 

Kolbe, P. P. Claxton, Herman Schneider, W. P. 
Burriss and C. A. 
papers descriptive of certain typi a urban universities 
as follows: Municipal University of Akron, Univers 
ties of New York, Pittsburgh, Boston, Buffalo, edo, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Ky., and Johns Hopkins, Mili 
ken, W ashington and Northwestern Universities, Reed 
College and the College of the City of New York 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, S. B. Linhart, E. W. Lord, C. P 

orton, E. Buchner and others contribute th 
studies in the second section. 






ockayne; the second contains 
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Unexcelled Playground Apparatus 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURERS OF THE WONDERFUL AND 
THRILLING WAVE COASTER SLIDE, SHOWN BELOW IN ACTION 














**AMERICAN WAVE’”’ COASTER SLIDE No. Cl. 

Is without a doubt the most popular piece of playground apparatus ever constructed. 
It is given preference by all the leading supervisors of playgrounds. The railings and 
supports are constructed of best galvanized pipe. The bedway is constructed of extra 
long sheets of best galvanized steel—practically wear proof. There is no element of 
danger. ‘The wave gives an exhilerating slide impossible on the straight slides manu- 
factured by others 

Height of Slide, 12 feet; over all 15 feet. Length of each Slide, 30 feet. 

Space required, 30 by 54 feet. 
Single Stairs, 22 in. wide, $165.00. Double Divided Stairs, 44 in. wide, $175.00. 
Capacity, one hundred and twenty-seven slides a minute. 
F.O.B. Anderson and Subject to Discount 
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Give Them a Playground and Take Down 
“Keep Off the Grass” Sign 
We have just equipped thirty of 
Chicago's schools. Many for Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Detroit and others 
These Cities Realize the Importance 
of developing the future generation 
and know the cost is not to be considered 
from benefits derived 
Request us for testimonials. 
The Indian Schools All Use and Prize 
American Equipment 
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Manufacturers of 
Wave and Straight Coaster Slides for 
Home and Playgrounds 
Giant Strides 
Combination Equipments 
Swings. Teeter Ladders 
Teeter Boards. Flying Rings 
Horizontal Bars 
Ocean\Waves. 
Trapeze. Flexible (Ladders 
Basket Ball Equipment and 
Portable Athletic Devices 








THE AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CoO. 


1916 CATALOGUE 
Now in Press 
Let Us Book you for a 
Copy of First Edition 





ANDERSON 
INDIANA 





BEST DEVICES 
BEST SERVICE 


Most Popular Construc- 
tion. Fully Patented 
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Housing of the City Negro. 
3y Bernard J. Newman, Paper No. 2 of the 
Whittier Centre for the Study and Practical So- 
lution of Negro City Problems, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1915. Spp. Free. 


The Hygienic Features of School Lunches. 
By Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. Reprinted from 
the New York Medical Journal, September 18, 
1915. 8 pp. (Apply to author.) 


Schoolhouse Sanitation. 
By William A. Cook. United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 21, whole No. 648. 
(A study of the laws and regulations governing 
the hygiene and sanitation of school houses.) 69 
pp. 10 cents. 


A Manual of Fire Department Equipment 
and Practice. 


Published by the 
Commission. 1915. 


Massachusetts 
110 pp. 


Civil 
Illustrated. 


Service 

Free. 

Administration of Public Employment Bu- 
reaus. 

By Walter Lincoln Sears, Superintendent of the 


New York City Public Employment Bureau. 
(Paper before the Conference on Labor and Re- 


lated Subjects, San Francisco, Cal., week of 
August 2, 1915.) 15 pp. 10 cents. 
Child-Welfare Exhibits: Types and Pre- 


paration. 


By Anna Louise Strong, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Miscellaneous 
Series No. 4, Bureau Publication No. 14, 1915. 82 
pp- Photographs. 20 cents. 


Concerning the Fire Department. 


A report on certain features of administration of 
the Milwaukee Fire Department, issued by the 
Citizens’ Bureau of Municipal Efficiency, Decem 
ber, 1915. 16 pp. Free. 


Bituminous Road Materials. 


Methods for the Examination of Bituminous Road 
Materials. By Prévost Hubbard and Charles S. 
Reeve. Professional Paper, United States Office 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, Bulletin 


No. 314 (Department of Agriculture), December 
10 — 48 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to above 
office. 


Schoolhouse Construction. 
Schoolhouse Construction and Equipment in Their 


Relation to School Centers. Supplement to 
Women’s _oneee League of Boston Bulletin, 
Vol. VI, No. ag 1915. 17 pp. Free to 


members of the 


Fire Protection in Schools. 


Bulletin of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 16 pp. Maps, 
photographs and plans. Free. 


Municipal Charities Commission. 
Second Annual mooert of the Municipal Charities 


Commission, city of Los snqsies, al., July 1, 
1914,-July 1, 1915. 106 pp ree, 


Los Angeles Community Foundation. 


Aims and Purposes. Issued by Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Trustee. 1915. 42 pp. Free. 


» Pamphlets of Municipal and Civic Interest : 


a 


Safety First for Children. 

A book of Frederick II 
Elliot. 1915, 25 cents, 
Cleveland Municipal Electric Light Plant. 

By Frederick W. Ballard. Paper 
sented at the annual meeting, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Reprinted, 1915. Pages 649 to 691. Photographs, 
charts and diagrams. (Apply to author.) 
Annual Report of the St. Louis Division of 
Parks and Recreation. 
Published by the 
page photographs. 
The Extension of Public Education. 


A Study in the Wider 
By Clarence 


story and verse. By 
63 pp. Illustrated. 


No, 1456, pre 
December, 1914, 


Department. 57 pp. 26 fu 
Free. 


Use of School Building 
Arthur Perry Bulletin. 1915, a 


28, whole No. 655, United States Bureau of Kx 
cation. 81 pp. Photog: aphs 0 cents, 
A Firmer Physical Foundation for Educa- 
tion. 
By Edward F. Brown. Reprinted from Sch¢ 
and Society, Vol. 11, No. 41, pages 505-514, Oct 
ber 9, 1915. 10 pp. Apply to author. 


Sickness Insurance, 
Published by the Committee on 
dustrial Justice of the 
vice, 1915. 60 pp. 


Social and I: 
Progressive National Ser 
Free. 


Domestic Science for Public Schools. 


Domestic Science: State Course of Study for the 
Public Schools of Indiana. (Educational Publi- 
cations of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Bulletin No. 20, Vocational Series No. 
13, September, 1915.) 126 pp. (Order from the 
Department.) Free. 


The Truant Problem. 


The Truant Problem and the Parental School. By 
James 3S. Hiatt, Secretary, Public Education Asso- 


ciation, Philadelphia. (Bulletin No. 29, whole 

No. 656, United States Bureau of Education.) 

1915. 40 pp. Tables and diagrams. 5 cents 
Strength of Concrete. 

Influence “ Temperature on the Strength of ¢ 


crete. By A. B. McDaniel, Assistant Professor of 
Civil F Mad ring. (University of Illinois Bulle 
tin, Vol. XII, No, 47, July 26, 1915, Engineering 
Experiment Station 


Bulletin No. 81.) 24 RP 
Tables. (Copies may be obtained from W. F. } 
Goss, Director of the Ragmeoring Experiment 


Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.) Free 


Civil Service Progress. 


A Report and Review of Civil Service Operation 
in the City of Oakland, Cal., from organization of 
the Civil Service Board on September 5, 1911, to 
June 30, 1915. (Includes Rules and Regulations 
and Sample Examinations.) 1915. 242 pp. (Ap- 
ply to the Oakland Commission.) 


Laboratory Method in Civics. 


By Edward L. Burchard. Reprinted from The 
Educational Bi-Monthly, October, 1915. 12 pp 
(Apply to author, care of The BiMonthly.) 


Sanitary Houses for Workingmen. 


A Plan for the Building of Sanitary Houses for 
Workingmen. Octavia Hill Association of Phila- 
delphia, Fred Feld, Superintendent. 16 pp 
Plans and diagrams. (Apply to the Association ) 
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MUNICIPAL 
SIGNS 


OF EVERY CHARACTER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


" GUARANTEED 


. PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 


sIiGcns  !FRON 


“‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 
dependable sign product. 




















These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
fused on specially processed iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees Fah- 
renheit—each color separately fused. 


‘“*BALTO”’ Signs, exclusively, are fitted with 
non-corrosive metal sleeve eyelets—this 
feature protects the enamel at this point 
and adds another distinctive element of 
finish to our signs. 








‘ _ We produce every possible character of municipal 
ta 4% )  signs—any size, shape, color combination or design. 
4 \ Ne Without obligation our Service Department will 
Y 4 Jal 


be pleased to submit sketches and quotations. 


ON: 7 64 Additionally, we will send FREE, at our expense, 


to any authorized purchasing official or body a 
useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
' BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


eS YY 
ME 
jz SBF sPITAL 
UNNECESSARY NOISES 
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Housing Reform and Community Welfare. 


Leaflet No. 2 of the Philadelphia Inter-Church 
Federation's Commission on Social Service, con 
sisting Of six lessons for use in social study classes 
in Churches and Sunday Schools and other 
ganizations. 1915. 7 pp. (Copies may be ob- 
tained, while they last, by sending the cost of post- 
age to the Commission on Social Service, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.) 


The Boston Vocation Bureau. 
Vocational Guidance: and the Work of the Voca 


or 


tion Bureau of Boston. Issued by the Bureau 

Meyer Bloomfield, Director 14 pp. Free 
Community Study. 

Conducted in the Parish of the Clintor. Avenue 


Congregational Church by the Community Study 
Committee, under the direction of the Rev. Henry 
A. Atkinson and the Rev. Morrison R. Boynton 
1915. 63 pp. Photographs, charts and diagrams 
(Apply to Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
R. use 


Cleaning New York’s Streets. 
Annual Report of Department of Street Cleaning, 
City of New York, 1914. 1915. 78 pp. Photo 
graphs and tables. Free. 


Child Welfare Work in Pennsylvania. 


A Summary, by Hastings S. Hart, LL.D., Direc 


tor Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage 
Foundation. (A Reprint of the Introduction to a 
Study of Pennsylvania Child-Helping Agencies 
and. Institutions by William H. Slingerland.) 
Publication No. CH 17 of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, June, 1915.) 34 pp. Statistical 
Tables. 25 cents. 


Hospital Efficiency. 


Hospital Efficiency from the Standpoint of the 
Efficiency Expert. By Frank B. Gilbreth, Provi 
dence, R. (Abstract of Paper before Suffolk 
District Medical Society, January 6, 1915. Re 
printed from Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 


nal, Vol. CLXXII, No. 21, pp. 774-775. May 27, 
1915. (Apply to author.) 

Immigrants in America. 
Program for a Domestic Policy. By Frances A 


Kellor. 21 pp. 1915. (Apply to Committee for 
Immigrants m America, New York City.) 
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Housing Improvement in Grand Rapids. 


How One City Got Better H ng. By Lewis 1 
Wilmarth, Chairman Housing Committee, Grand 
Rapids Social Welfare Association (Paper read 
at Michigan State Housing Institute, Detroit, 
June 10, 1915, republished as No. 10 in National 
Housing Association Publications, September, 
1915.) 9 pp. 5 cents 

Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
Its History and J’rovisions. By Theodore B. 
Sachs, M. D., President of the Board. of the Sani- 
tarium (In Series The Municipal Control of 
luberculosis in Chicago.) 1915 96 py Photo 
graphs, maps and diagrams. (Apply to the Sani 
tartum.,) ree. 

Ordinance to Regulate Elevators. 
City of Portland, Oregon, Ordinance No. 30,871, 


amending section 744 and sectior 
ing Code, Ordinance No 


1 745 of the Build 
21,455, regulating auto 





matic elevators nd declaring an emergency. 
(Passed by the Council, September 10, 1915.) 3 
typewritten pages. (Order from the City Clerk.) 


bree, 


Science and the Public Health. 


By Lee K. Frankel, Sixth Vice-President, Metro 


politan Life Insurance Company, New York. (An 
\ddress given at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
November 25, 1914. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. V, No. 4.) 1915 
Pages 281 to 289. (Order from Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company.) Free. 


Company Welfare Work. 


The Welfare Work of the Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company; Reports for 1914. By the Wel 
fare Division of the Company, Lee K. Frankel, 
Sixth Vice-President. 1915. 44 pp. (Order from 
the company.) Free. 


German Industrial Training. 


Art and Industrial Training in Germany. 
James Parton Haney, Director of ' 
High Schools. (An Appendix of the Sixteenth 
Annval Report of the City Superintendent of 
Schools, 1913-1914, presented to the New York 
Board of Education, May 12, 1915.) 86 pp 
Photographs. (Quantity limited to one to each 
applicant.) 40 cents. 


By 
Art, New York 
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Pumps for All Purposes. 
A catalogue of hand and power pumps for all 
uses, including spray pumps for parks, water- 
works pumps and other styles of pumping ma- 
chinery for general and municipal service, is be- 
ing. distributed by the Deming Company, Salem, 
io. 


A Satisfactory Dust Preventive. 
To those concerned in solving the problem of the 
pron | of dust on streets and roads, the illus- 
trated printed matter of the Dustoline for Roads 
Company, Summit, N. J., will prove of interest. 


Valves and Hydrants for Water-Works 
Service. 
The catalogue of the Eddy Valve Company, of 
Waterford, N. Y., includes many desirable types 
of gate valves, fire hydrants, sluice gates, etc. 
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’ 
Manufacturers 
Available Free of Charge for Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY 


Advertisers are invited to submit catalogues or circulars suitable for mention in these columns. 
Tue American City should always be mentioned when writing for this material. 
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Wax and Para Gum Treated Fire Hose. 


\ catalogue relative to this hose, which is made 
in all sizes from one to six inches inside diameter, 
may be secured from the Fabric Fire Hose Com 
pany, Duane and Church Streets, New York. 


Rubber Tires for Municipal Automobiles. 


The catalogue of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, is one that will interest 
all public officials having to do with the care of 
the various kinds of automobile apparatus now 
so widely used in connection with all municipal 
departments. 


Foster Float Valve. 


Water-works officials concerned in securing a re- 
liable float valve of easy operation will be in- 
terested in the circular on this subject published 
by the Foster Engineering Company, of Newark, 
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FOR CITIES, VILLAGES, COUNTIES, TOWNSHIPS 
SPEED LIMIT & PUBLIC HIGHWAYS EVERYWHERE, 


8 MI. HOUR 
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YESTERDAY 
TODAY AND 
Forever! 





























The metal letters used on the 
“Signs of the Times”’ are die cut; are 
of the block type, and are 3 inches 
high. Letters for abbreviations are 
144 inches high. The letters are 
welded onto a heavy 14 gauge metal 
plate and become a part of the plate 
as much as if they had been cast 
there, making one solid piece of iron. 
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The background of the sign is 
coated with black bicycle enamel, and 
baked at a temperature of 460 de- 
grees for three hours. The letters are 
coated with aluminum which is bright, 
weather-resisting and non-tarnishing. 
The aluminum letters are easily read 
even under a night light. 
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Grass Seed for Public Parks. 


Reasons why many public parks and cemeteries 
insist on Henderson Lawn Grass Seed are given 
in a catalogue, which will be sent free on request 
by Peter Henderson & Company, 35-37 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 


Automobile Fire-Fighting Apparatus. 


Interesting catalogues and printed matter relative 
to the latest improvements in automobile fire ap- 
paratus are being distributed by the Ahrens-Fox 
Fire Engine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Coaster Slides for Playgrounds. 


One of the most interesting contrivances in the 
line of playground apparatus is the coaster slid 
described in the 1916 catalogue of the American 
Playground Device Company, Anderson, Ind. This 
catalogue is now on the press and will be sent on 
request to anyone interested in the subject of 
playground equipment. 


Weed Killers. 


The elimination of weeds from streets, 
and gutters is often a_ troublesome 
problem. The Atlas Preservative Company of 
America, 95 Liberty Street, New York, is dis 
tributing a booklet relative to Atlas “A,” a liquid 
preparation which is claimed permanently to 
eradicate grass and weeds without disturbing the 
surface, 


sidewalks 
municipal 


Advantages of Using Water Meters. 
A booklet on this subject may be secured from 
the Buffalo Meter Company, 290 Terrace, Buf 
falo, N. Y. This company also distributes a book 
let on “Facts and Figures About Meters in Ser 
vice,” and one on “Model Water Meter Specifi 
cations,” which will prove of considerable value 
to everyone interested in the subject of metering. 


Lighting Standards and Drinking Fountains. 


A beautifully illustrated booklet, “‘Civic Utilities,” 
has been published by the Casey-Hedges Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., as an assistance in the 
selection of drinking fountains or street lamp 
posts for municipalities. This booklet will be sent 
free of charge on application 


Water-Works Appliances. 


The catalogue issued by the H. W. 
pany, 130 South Seventh Street, Mattoon, IIl., 
describes various specialties for water-works 
service, including meter boxes and meter testers, 
valve and service boxes, etc. 


Clark Com 


Trailer for Touring Cars. 


Folder just issued about the Junior Trailer de- 
si signed or use in following a touring car, whic h 
e Troy Wagon Works Company, of Troy, N.Y., 
a recently added to its line of trailers. This 
trailer is a wagon of 1,250 pounds’ capacity. 


Odorless Garbage Crematories for Munici- 
palities. 
A _ well-illustrated booklet of 24 pages recently 
published by the Nye Odorless Crematory Com 
pany, of Macon, Ga., describing fully the plants 
of this company, and giving views of them in 
various states. 


Wood Pipe. 


The Pacific Coast Pipe Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., has published this finely illustrated book 
let of 48 pages, giving a general conception of the 
types, sizes and characteristics, as well as the ter- 
ritorial range of continuous stove pipe installa- 
tions for power, irrigation and municipal service. 


Safety Trench Braces and Sewer Rods. 


Illustrated catalogue of Harold L. Bond & Co., 
388 West Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., de 
scribes these specialties, as well as the Atlantic 
diaphragm pump for use in removing water in 
connection with road-building work, trench excava- 
tion, etc. 
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Comfort Station Equipment. 


The firm of James B. ( & Sons, 
Street Bridge, ll., hich is 
specialty « quipment for publi mf 
will send 

etc., to any one 


Property Protection Fence for Parks and 
Cemeteries. 
In c nnection wit! tn nutacture of a 
grade line of fencir rt irpose, the ( 
Fence Compary, kegan, IIl., 1 
tains an engineering rt t 
operate, without charges 
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Municipal Wenles. 
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ing faciliti 
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Signs for Cities, Streets and County High- 
ways. 

\ descriptive catalogu le 

signs for citi l 


is being distril 
tacturing (Cor 


and permanent 
nties and townships 
Hardesty Manu- 
! 


Engineering Instruments. 
Catalogue No. 4, issued by t Buff & Buff Com 
pany, Jamaica Plain, Mass., illustrates 
and describes some of the latest designs of high 
grade engineeri instr ents which are manu 
factured by this. compat for the use of civil 
engineers. 


Purification of Water and Sewage. 
Information regar ling 
will be f 
tro Chemical ( 


York 


chemicals for this purpose 
furnished qt by the Hooker Ele« 
Wall Street, New 


Shower Mixers for 
Baths. 


The illustrated booklet, ““A Good Mixer,” pl ub 
lished by the Imperial BR rass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1214 West Harrison Street, Chicago, IIl., 
gives a statement of reasons why this mixer is 
used in many municipal s ing pools as well 
as by leading clubs, schools 1 in fine residences. 


Public and Private 


Airless Tires for Fire Apparatus. 


Municipal officials who are 
tions for automobile fire apparatus or other mu- 
nicipal automobile equipment will be interested in 
the booklet published by the Dayton Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1811 Kiser Street, Dayton, 
Ohio, explaining why it is that nearly six hun- 
dred cities are using Davt ess tires for their 
fire apparatus 


naking up specifica- 


June Efficiency in January. 
\ quarto, 4-page folder strikingly 
describing the on-the-dot deliveries 
motor trucks manufactured by the 
Car Company, of Detroit, Mich 
Motor Truck Pamphlet 


Large 24-page 


illustrated and 
made with the 


Packard Motor 


booklet, with many illustr 
showing the construction and e nom ic 
of the various types of motor t: 
Gramm-Bernstein ( 


ations, 
efficiency 
ucks made by The 
‘ompany, of Lima, Ohi 
Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Ce- 
ment. 

A typographically 

setting forth the 

perior to any 

proofing, ind 


1 
simple 


users, with vic 
material, which is n anufactt ire < by the San 
Portland Cement Company, Cleveland, Ohi 
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CAREY 
expansion 
JOINT 


For all types of paving, for concrete bridges, 
viaducts, reservoirs, stadia, etc.— wherever 
allowance must be made for expansion and 


contraction, ELASTITE saves time, labor and 


expense and gives a better job. 


ELASTITE consists of a heavy body of 
special asphalt compound between two layers 
of high-grade asphalt felt, the whole being 
firmly bonded together to form a continuous 
section of any desired dimensions. 














Instead of using wooden spacing strips and then, 
coming back to remove them and pour the 
joints, merely place ELASTITE strips and 
leave them, thus keeping your work all in front 
of your gang. 


For free sample and literature address 


| THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


8 Wayne Avenue, Lockland 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
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A STRIKING 


Accident Prevention Signs 


The conservation of human lives and re- 
sources is the largest question to-day before 
the human race. Carelessness, haste, speed, 
top production, lack of organization, are caus- 
ing great loss of human life in this present 
generation; it is no heat of human passion, n 
desire for world conquest, such as is evidenced 
by the Great War—our sin is more one of 
greed than anything else. Safety and the re- 
duction of this fearful toll are now admitted to 
be a matter of education—of system. This is 
where the importance of signs enters. It is an 
easy matter to advise the employe and the pub 
lic of the existing dangers (and danger cannot 
be eliminated from our complex life), but it is 
quite a different matter to keep that employe 
or member of the public constantly reminded 
The right kind of signs will do that, or very 
largely help to do it. One must go further 
than using merely printed words on a steel 
plate or on a board: signs should be symbolic, 
should be made and worded so as to stand out 
from the general scenery and have the quality 
of attention-getting. They should also be so 
universal in their adaptation and use as to be 
generally recognized from coast to coast and 
border to border. A danger sign in Maine 
should look and mean the same as one in any 
other part of the country; and so through all 
the list of signs which can be used to such ex- 
cellent purpose. One can hardly believe that 
this question of signs has a scientific side, but 


WARNING 


The St Steel “om 


it has, and nehous¢ Sigt 
pany, of Denver, Col., has spent several years 


and many thousands of dollars in getting at a 
scientific basis of the use of sig Che chief 
inspectors of some f the largest accident and 
liability insurance companies of the United 


States are said to have commended 


this company and its signs, which 


the work of 
are designed 


to meet all the Safety-First needs of industrial 
and urban life 
t + 
A 1916 Calendar 
The Everwear Manufacturing Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, has issued a striking calen- 
dar for the new year, calling attention to its 
all-steel playground equipment for parks, pub- 
lic playgrounds, schools, private lawns, etc 
Four months are shown on each sheet of the 
calendar, a convenient arrangement for con- 
sultation 
+ + 
The Stump Waste Can 
The unique refuse can here illustrated was 


first made for the New York Zoological Park, 


in an effort to furnish a waste-container of 
attractive appearance that would fit harn 

iously into the appearance f well-kept 
grounds. It is a combination of a pressed steel 
stand and a corrugated waste cat This stand 
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QUSGOIE 
Everything You Want In 


BROOMS 


Push Brooms (Bamboo, 
Rattan, Bass, Wire and 
Mixtures) ; Gutter and Street 
Brooms; Grouting Brooms; 
Rotary Brooms for machine- 
sweeping, and fillers for 
same; Asphalt Scrapers; 
Snow and Switch Brooms ; 
Warehouse and Factory 
Brooms, Frog Brooms,’etc., 
etc, 

Push Broom, Upright Broom 

or Machine Broom—we make 


it, make it right, and guar- 
antee it. 





As Broom Specialists 


Consult us on your broom 
requirements, of whatever 
nature. We have had many 
years of specialized experi- 
ence in broom-making and 
hundreds of municipalities 
are among our customers. 
Any broom bearing the 
Osborn trade-mark repre- 
sents maximum value, econ- 
omy and efficiency to the 
buyer. 

Complete catalog on request. 
We believe we can demonstrate 
an advantage to you in giving 
us an opportunity to quote. 


THE Oseorn MFeé. Co. 


5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 


New York Chicago San Francisco 

















But Don't Expect Best Protection from a paint con 
taining free silica. There are many graphite paints, but 
there is only one rey with a pigment of “ silica-graphite. "’ 
Nature has provided 


DIXON’S 
carare PAINT 


with a poueet unlike that of any other. The fine par- 
ticles of silica and the thin flakes of graphite are so in- 
timately associated that, mixed with pure boiled linseed 
oil, it does not settle into a hard mass. More important, 
though, is the even distribution of oil and pigment and 
therefore the LONGEST SERVICE protection. Made 
in First Quality only for fifty years. 


Write for municipal paint records upon bridges, roofs, 
smokestacks, fences, etc., etc., and booklet No. 107-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 B-97 


The ALPHA Dealer Hlas d 
Book For You 


Eighty pages of 
illustrated direc- 
tions about con- 
crete proportions, 
mixing, founda- 
tion work, stucco, re- 
inforcing, waterproof- 
ing, fireproofing, etc. | 


ALPHA'==°CEMENT 


costs no more than any other good cement. It is pro- 
portioned accurately, burned thoroughly, and tested 
every hour day and night by chemists. ALPHA is 
guaranteed to more than meet every recognized test. 


If you don’t know the ALPHA dealer, write 
us for his name and ask us for Book No, 2 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


General Offices: EASTON, PENNA. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Sales Offices: Pittsburgh Buffalo Baltimore Savannah 
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formed to closely resem- 
e a tree stump, a rough 
bark appearance being given 
hy dies patterned from real 
ark and by material in the | 
paint finish. It holds the 
plainer and less sightly 
waste can, which is staunch- 

made, with riveted double 

ttom, and which is easily 
removed for dumping. 
cans have been in use 
New York Zoodlogical 
1 several years, and, 
conveniently placed, 
they have aided greatly in 
reducing the cost of keep- 
ing the grounds clean. This 
and other designs of rub- 
sh cans and carts are 
shown in a special booklet 
n “Park and Cemetery Re- 
iuse Cans and Supplies,” is- 
sued by The Steel Basket 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


i hese 
in the 
Park ft 


when 


+ + 
An Inexpensive 
Emergency Outfit 
\n ingenious use of ma- 
terial which at first glance 
would seem to be valueless 
is shown in the accompany- 














ing illustration of-a_ port- 
able transformer outfit be- 
longing to the municipal 
lighting plant of Crawfordsville, Ind. This 
emergency outfit has proved itself of great 
utility for testing trial power installations, break- 
down service and for temporary installations 


at a country fair, and similar services. The 
running gear was originally part of one of the 
fire engines owned by the city. When the 
engine was scrapped, to be replaced by more 


modern equipment, the wheels and frame were 
secured by the superintendent of the electric 
light plant. The electrical equipment consists 
of two Westinghouse single-phase distributing 
transformers, each of 25-kilowatt capacity 
Loads are brought out to the rack s» that 





PORTABLE 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, 


TRANSFORMER OUTFIT, 


IND. 


THE STUMP WASTE CAN 
either single-phase or polyphase current can be 
obtained at potentials of 110 and 220 volts. 


+ + 
A Concrete Water Meter Box 


The concrete water meter 
\rt Concrete Works, of 
composed of three separate, closely fitting parts 

body, cover and lid Phe body is 10 inches 
deep and fits into the cover with an O. G. joint 
upwards. At each end of the body at the bot- 
tom there is a slot to fit over the service pipe, 
so made as to be chiseled deeper if necessary. 
When a box of greater depth is needed, extra- 
depth sections of 4 t 
be added to the body 
strongly reinforced, and 


box made by the 


Pasadena, Cal. 1s 


6 inches may 
Lhe cover 1S 
not only has 


tapered sides so that it may be eas 
ily removed from the grass parking 
or sidewalk without tearing up the 
surroundings, but is also larger than 


the body, so that the latter can be 
removed for repairs or changes ir 
the meter connections The small 
cement lid is very strong and drops 
into the seat in the cover so as to 
form a deep flange, thus making, 


practically, a lock lid which is non 
rusting, cannot get out of order, and 
yet cannot be removed except 
the use of a special small tool 

boxes are made of a 3:1 mixture of 
best arroyo sand and cement, and are 


with 
These 
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LANSING MOWERS 
MAKE BETTER LAWNS 


90% of weight on roller. 











Crucible steel knives. 
Enclosed gear drive. 
Water cooled motor. 
High tension magneto. 
Power to spare under 
any conditions. 
Vibration and _ noise 
eliminated. 


TWO SIZES: 
25” Walking Model at 
$250.00 
38” Riding Model with 
4-Cylinder Motor at 


$700.1 0 
Write for complete description to 
THE LANSING MOWER CO. 


Lansing, Mich. 


THE FAIRBANKS CO. 


New York City, N. Y. 











Cyclone 
Properly Protection 
\\ Fence 


FORCITY PARKS AND HOMES 
AND COUNTRY ESTATES 


Our method of construction makes this 
fence distinctive in style and quality. It can 
be erected on rolling land, steep grades, 
through ravines, etc., without affecting the 
stability or form of the fabric. 


—— 
; 
ee Ws 


Affords Permanent Protection Against 
Intrusion, and adds to the Value 
and Attractiveness of the Grounds. 


Built of heavily galvanized wire, closely 

spaced and strongly woven. Barb wire top 

PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEW overhanging either side or on both sides pre- 

of Cyclone Non-Climbable Property Protection Fence, vents climbing over. Built in all practical 
erected on country estate of Mr. H. Timken, President heights. 

of Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. lrite for free Illustrated Catalog giving 


designs and prices. Give description and 
CONSULTATION SERVICE FREE.—Our engineers will : 
help you solve your fencing problems without charge. We co- size of grounds to be enclosed. 


operate with those in charge of private estates, parks, playgrounds, 
ete. Engineer to superintend erection furnished at sok cost. CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Dept. 107 Waukegan, III. 
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seasoned at least 28 days before being shipped. 
More than 15,000 of these meter boxes are in 
use in Southern California, in 60 different 
cities. Their neat appearance, due to their 
pleasing outline, beveled edges, and general 





A CONCRETE METER BOX 


color tone in relation to grass parkings, have 
made them attractive to individual property 
owners, several hundred of whom have placed 
private orders for the boxes. 


+ + 
In Case of Fire 


The fire service valve manufactured by the 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Company, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., is illustrated and described 
on blue print No. 450, issued by the company. 
A sectional view of the valve is given, to make 
clear the explanation of its operation. This 
valve is adaptable when increased pressure is 
desired in case of fire, as it can be closed elec- 
trically from distant points, and there is no 
waste of current in its operation, since the cur- 
rent is on the solenoid only a few seconds in 
the closing of the valve or in its return to the 
open position. 


+ + 


The W. S. Nott Company to Rep- 
resent American-La France 


The American-La France Fire Engine Com- 
pany, Inc., of Elmira, N. Y., has opened a 
branch selling office and service station at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., having made arrangements 
with The W. S. Nott Company to manage this 
branch, their territory comprising Missouri, 
lowa, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Eastern Kansas and Northern Wisconsin. The 
Nott Company has discontinued the manufac- 
ture of all fire apparatus and has also severed 
its connection as sales agent for another manu- 
facturer. Mr. Emmett P. Browning, who has 
been associated with The W. S. Nott Company 
and The Seagrave Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, for a period covering about twenty-five 
years, will have personal supervision of the 
fire apparatus sales. The high standing of 
this combination of manufacturer and branch 
managers should ensure a large business and 
perfect service in the above territory. 


* + 


The Power of a Pumping Engine 
The fire department of Hudson, Mass., has 
just placed in service one type PB triple com- 
bination, having a capacity of 750 gallons per 
minute, built by James Boyd & Bro., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The apparatus was put through a number of 
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test trom 
s per mu 
wered the 


severe tests before acceptanc« 

hydrant the pump threw 1,087 gallor 
ute from a 35-pound hydrant, and k 
hydrant pressure to zero. At test from suction 
the pump delivered 812 gallons per minute at 
pounds pressure, lifting water 10 feet. 
Water was then sent through 1,000 feet of hose 
with such force that it required the combined 
efforts of four members of the tire company 
to hold the nozzle, and the stream was thrown 
over a five-story building. This test 
from suction. One of the most 
features of the various pump tests was one that 
occurred about 7:30 in the evening. Water was 
pumped through a deluge set, and the stream 
was forced so high in the air thar it completely 
disappeared in the darkness and could not be 


125 


Was also 
spec tacular 


traced by a powerful searchlight. These tests 
resulted in the acceptance of the truck, and it 
was placed in service immediately Many 


chiefs from surrounding cities and towns wit- 
nessed the test, which was conducted by Mr 
W. H. Lewis, New England representative of 
the company, and Mr. J. C. Pope, from the 
Boyd factory. 

The city of Southbridge, Mass., 
chased a Boyd city service truck. 


+ + 
A Transit for Engineers 


The new one-piece trussed standard precise 
transit, manufactured by W. & L. E. Gurley, of 
Troy, N. Y., is said to be a fine example of 


has pur- 





' = a eS 


THE GURLEY TRANSI1 


artistic and mechanical excellence. The ma- 
terial, of toughest bronze, cast in the angle 
cross-section, is thus distributed to give the 
necessary qualifications with the least weight. 
The casting of the entire standard in one piece 
gives inflexibility, and by using an adequate 
number of fillister headed screws the standard 
is as inseparably attached to the ribbed plate 
as if the two parts were cast in one piece. 
Another feature is the construction of the hori- 
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ARE YGU PREPARED 
TO THAW OUT 
THAT F™:OZEN MAIN? 


Look Into Your Emergency 


Equipment. Does It Include a 


CLOW 
THAWING 
STEAMER ? 


Order One Now 


It is too late to order one after the main 
is frozen. In the meantime it can be 
used for loosening up frozen ground. 
Drill a few holes, insert hose, turn on 
steam and the ground easily loosens. 


IT’S A WATER TUBE TYPE 
GETS UP STEAM QUICKLY 


Manufactured by 


JAMES B.CLOW &SONS 


Established 1878 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices 





Spraying Economy 





FITZHENRY- GUPTILL co., 


Power Sprayers and Equipment 


49 N.Washington St., 135 Firet Street, 
Boston E. Cambridge 














A Handbook of Civic 
Improvement 
HERMAN G. sei J.D., PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Government, Director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research and Reference, University 
of Texas. 


Price, Paper, $1.00, Postpaid 


This book represents a new departure in the field of 
municipal literature, not only in that it concerns itself 
almost solely with municipal functions instead of with 
municipal organization, but especially in that it attempts 
to make the information contained in the text immediately 
available for purposes of civic improvement. This is done 
by adding at the end of each chapter dealing with one of 
the main municipal functions, a question sheet which can 
be used as the basis of a city survey in that particular 
field by readers of the book. The different functions dis- 
cussed are Public Health (three chapters), Public Safety, 
Public Education, Public Morals, Social Welfare, and 
City Planning. 

Such a book is eminently fitted for use by all sorts of 
civic organizations in practical improvement work, and is 
especially valuable for the citizen who wants to know 
what is to be expected of an up-to-date city government. 
it is intended, however, also for use as a sort of laboratory 
guide in college classes in municipal government, which 
are inclined to be too theoretical and abstract in their 
study of municipal matters. By its use the students can 
be put to work investigating actual conditions in their 
college community and be in a position to direct effective 
survey work nny they return to their own municipalities. 








New York Milwaukee St. Louts Kansas City Copies be ordered of the author at Austin, 
Minneapolis Los Angeles San Francisco Texas, or of he American City, 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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zontal limb. A new form has been created, the 
depth of which increases from the outer edge 
towards the spindle and sockets, thus providing 
maximum strength where it is most needed. 
The limb and the top plate are hollow and of 
ribbed construction, combining rigidity with 
least weight. The entire arrangement and the 
finish are such that there are no sharp corners 
in which dust may collect and be practically 
non-removable, and there are sufficient clear- 
ances so that a cloth may be passed through 
and the instrument thoroughly cleaned or dried 
in a few minutes. The waterproof feature of 
the compass box and the vernier glasses makes 
it unnecessary to take the instrument apart in 
any way after using it in the rain. 

This instrument is described and illustrated 
in a pamphlet issued by the makers, which also 
gives some interesting information about the 
use of the special Gurley transit in the con- 
struction of the Hell Gate bridge, New York 
City. 

+ + 
An Inexpensive Street Lamp 

An attractive booklet, called “Little Broth- 
ers of the Sun,” deals with the lamps made by 
The Coleman Lamp Company, Wichita, Kan. 
One of its most interesting features is the 
Coleman arc lantern as used for street lighting, 
especially in small places. This is a gasoline 
lantern, holding two quarts and burning 25 
hours on one filling. It uses two mantles, is 
said to have perfect ventilation, and is sold 
under a guarantee to give satisfactory service 
in any weather. The accompanying illustration 
shows a support that can be made at small cost 
by any blacksmith, and which can be attached 
to a post, a telegraph pole or the corner of a 
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AN ARC LANTERN FOR STREET LIGHTING 
building, for use in holding this simple and 
satisfactory street light. The lantern is also 
useful to hang in front of stores and churches 
and to use about docks and wharves, as it 
throws the light over a large area 





For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 








A Vacuum Street 
Cleaner 
The dirt most difficult 


to remove from paved 
streets is the fine dust re- 
sulting from traffic. The 
street flusher and the 
vacuum street cleaner ap- 
pear te be the most satis- 
factory agencies for re- 
moving such accumula- 
tions. The photograph 
herewith reproduced 
shows the vacuum street 
cleaning machine manu- 
factured by W. E. Bax- 
ter, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
This. cleaner sweeps a 
width of 12% feet, and 
is driven at a speed not 
to exceed 4 miles an hour. 














The large bin carries over THE 


BAXTER VACUUM STREET 


CLEANER 
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These are the new 
Novalux 
Ornamental Units 





With their advent 


the art of Ornamental MAZDA 
street lighting moves miles ahead. 





In their every line are 
character and elegance and style 
distinctiveness to grace the thor- 
oughfares wherever installed. 





In their design is the 


evidence of specialized study and 
intimacy with street lighting 
needs; they make the 

most of the wonderful 

MAZDA C lamp. 





Built into them ts 


the inflexible G-E standard of 
quality and durability to 
bring them down through 

the coming. years. 





Made in any 


candle-power and for your 
ctrcutt what ever tt ts. 





Why not 


Make YOUR community 
distinctive with the. 


Novalux Ornamental Units 


General Electric 
@ Company ® 


General Office: Schenectady, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 








5878 
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which can be 
With such a 


city streets dry, 


2 cubic yards of material, 

dumped in any convenient plac 
machine it is possible to keep 

dustless and sanitary 


+ + 
A Snow Scraper 


The two photographs herewith reproduced 
show the Maney four-wheel scraper made by 
[he Baker Manufacturing Company, of 
Springfield, Ill., for snow-removing purposes 
One of these views shows the pan in loading 
position, and the other gives a rear view with 
the pan lifted in a carrying position. The 
scraper is Of 4-yard capacity, and operates on 








MANEY SCRAPER WITH PAN 
POSITION 


IN LOADING 


the same principle as does the regular yard- 
size Maney scraper. The snow is raked into 
windrows by snow plows and then picked up 
by the scraper and hauled away. The end- 
gate lifts automatically, leaving a clear space 
of 14 to 15 inches between the end-gate and the 
ground. The maximum amount of power re- 





REAR VIEW OF SCRAPER, WITH 
CARRYING POSITION 


PAN IN 


quired is a two-horse snatch team for loading, 
in addition to a two-horse team hitched to the 
machine. The weight of the machine is 3,100 
pounds. 

+ + 


The Asphalt Primer 

“The Asphalt Primer and Colloidal Cate- 
chism,” issued by The Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company, of Philadelphia, contains in question- 
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and-answer form an easily understood explana 
tion of the principles of colloidal chemistry as 
applied to the paving industry. An asphalt mix- 
ture, it is explained, must be regulated on the 
basis of the relation of surfaces and films. The 
presence of colloidal matter, such been 
discovered in Trinidad asphalt, en 
creases the surface area of the 


as has 
rmously in- 
and 


aggregate, 


results in a more closely held and thicker film 
of bitumen about the particles of the aggregate 
In this way is explained the “body” of Trinidad 
asphalt and the toughness and stability of mix- 
tures in which it is the cementing agent. The 


one of Benjamin Frank- 
ad : 

is illustrated with wood- 
| building 


Primer is a replica of 
lin’s publications and 


cuts of ancient and modern highway 


& + 


Controlling the Speed of 
MotorjTrucks 


With extraordinary efforts being made by 
city officials and citizens in all parts of the 
country to reduce the number of street and 
traffic accidents, thers me considerable 
agitation for a moré egulation of motor 
vehicle operation Several newspapers and 
civilians claim to have discovered a remedy 
for a large majority he accidents by de- 


has c 


strict 


manding that all motor trucks be equipped with 
automatic governors to limit their speed 
[he trucks made by the Packard Motor 


always been 
ernors, and 

hly desirable 

important eco- 
f the truck, 


Car Company, of Detroit, hav 
equipped with automatic speed 
their owners have found them 
in many ways. They provide an 
nomic device, as regards the life 





by preventing speeding and consequent exces- 
sive wear and tear. They positively eliminate 
truck accidents which could result from ex- 
cessive speed alone. On the 2-ton truck the 
standard speed is 14 miles an hour, on the 3 
ton 12 miles, and on the 5-ton 10 miles. Gov 
erned speed, with an efficient brake, makes it 
possible to stop the truck approximately within 
its own length 

he Packard type of fire apparatus is illus 


f this issue 


& + 


The Use of Slag in 


Concrete Bridges 

Readers of THE AMERICAN City will be in- 
terested in an additional regarding the 
concrete bridge across the Cuyahoga River, on 
the state road between Akron and Cleveland, 
Ohio, pictures of which were published in the 
Town and County Edition for November, 1915. 
An important fact, to which the attention of 
engineers, architects and contractors should be 
called, is that slag was used as the aggregate 
in the concrete of which this bridge was built. 
The design of the bridge was prepared by 
Wilbur J. Watson & Co., bridge engineers, of 
Cleveland, and approved by E. W. Paul, County 
Engineer, Summitt County. McArthur Bros. 
Company, of New York City, were the build- 
ers, and George L. Ehrman was the resident 
engineer. 


trated on page 55 « 


item 
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SANITATION 


While our ““CANCO”’ garbage 
can in point of appearance and 
strength of construction is without 








a peer, yet our equipment—the 
most comprehensive in the country 
—is such that we can make any 
sort of garbage container at short 
notice. 


We shall be pleased to estimate 
on any city or park requirement. 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 


WITH OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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